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I am very fond of this story of the Cozy 
Lion because I consider it a great credit to 
me. I reformed that Lion and taught him 
how to behave himself. The grown-up _per- 
son who reads this story aloud to children must 
know how to Roar. 

I shall never forget the scolding I gave 
him to begin with. One of the advantages of 
being a Fairy—even quite a common one—is 
that Lions can’t bite you. A Fairy is too little 
and too light. If they snap at you it’s easy 
to fly through their mouths, and even if they 
catch you, if you just get behind their teeth you 
can make them so uncomfortable that they will 
beg you to get out and leave them in peace. 

Of course it was all the Lion’s fault that I 
scolded him. Lions ought to live far away 
from people. Nobody likes Lions roaming 
about—particularly where there are children. 
But this Lion said he wanted to get into Society, 
and that he was very fond of children—little 
fat ones between three and four. So instead of 
living ona desert, or in a deep forest or a jungle, 
he took the large Cave on the Huge Green 
Hill, only a few miles from a village full of the 
fattest, rosiest little children you ever saw. 

He had only been living in the Cave a few 
days, but even in that short time the mothers 
and fathers had found out he was there, and 
everybody who could afford it had bought a 
gun and snatched it up even if they saw a 
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donkey coming down the road, because they 
were afraid it might turn out to be a Lion. As 
for the mothers, they were nearly crazy with 
fright and dare not let their children go out to 
play and had to shut them up in top rooms and 
cupboards and cellars, they were so afraid the 
Lion might be hiding behind trees to jump out at 
them. So everything was beginning to be quite 
spoiled because nobody could have any fun. 
Of course if they had had any sense and be- 
lieved in Fairies and had just gone out some 
moonlight night and all joined hands and 
danced slowly around in a circle and sung: 


Fairies pink and Fairies rose, 
Fairies dancing on pearly toes, 
We want you, Oh! we want you / 
Fairy Queens and Fairy slaves 
Who are not afraid of Lions’ Caves 
Please lo come to help ws, 


then it would have been all right, because we 
should have come in millions. Especially if 
they had finished with this verse : 

Our troubles we can never tell, 

But if you would come it would all be well, 

Par-tic-u-lar-ly Silver-Bell. 

ut they had n’t sense enough for that—of 
course they hadn’t—of course they had n't / 
Which shows what loonies some people are. 
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But you see I am much nicer than wa-fairy 
persons, even if I have lost my nice little, pink 
little, sweet little Temper and if I am cross. So 
when I saw the children fretting and growing 
pale because they had to be shut up, and the 
mothers crying into their washtubs when they 
were washing, until the water slopped over, I 
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“IF THEY SAW A DONKEY COMING DOWN THE ROAD THEY WERE AFRAID 
IT MIGHT TURN OUT TO BE A LION.” 


made up my mind I would go and talk to 
that Lion myself in a way he would n’t soon 
forget. 

It was a beautiful morning, and the Huge 
Green Hill looked lovely. A shepherd who 
saw me thought I was a gold and purple butter- 
fly and threw his hat at me—the idiot! Of 
course he fell down on his nose—and very right 
and proper too. 


The Cozy Lion 
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When I got to the Cave, the Lion was sitting 
outside his door and he was crying. He was 
one of those nasty-tempered, discontented 
Lions who are always thinking themselves in- 
jured ; large round tears were rolling down his 
nose and he was sniffling. But I must say he 
was handsome. He was big and smooth and 
had the most splendid 
mane and tail I ever 
saw. He wouldhave 
been like a King if he 
had had a nicer ex- 
pression. But there 
he sat sniffling. 

“TI ’m so lonely,” 
he said. ‘ Nobody 
calls. Nobody pays 
me any attention. 
And I came here for 
the Society. No one 
is fonder of Society 
than I am.” 

I sat down on a 
flowering branch near 
him and shouted at 
him, “What ’s the 
use of Society when 
you eat it up?” I 
said. 

He jumped up and 
lashed his tail and 
growled, butat first he 
could not see me. 

“What ’s it for dut 
to be eaten up?” he 
roared. “ First I want 
it to entertain me and 
then I want it for des- 
sert. Where are you? 
Who are you?” 

“ T’m Queen Cross- 
patch—Queen Silver- 
Bell as was,” I said. 
*“ T suppose you have 
heard of me?” 

“JT ’ve heard noth- 
ing good,” he growled. 
“A good chewing is 
what you want!” 

He Aadheard some- 
thing about me, but 
not enough. The truth was he did n’t really 
believe in Fairies—which was what brought 
him into trouble. 

By this time he had seen me and he was 
ignorant enough to think that he could catch 
me, so he lay down flat in the thick green grass 
and stretched his big paws out and rested his 
nose on them thinking I would be taken in and 
imagine he was going to sleep. I burst out 
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laughing at him and swung to and fro on my 
flowery branch. 
“ Do you want to eat me?” I said. “ You ’d 
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‘“WHEN I GOT TO THE CAVE, THE LION WAS SITTING 
OUTSIDE HIS DOOR AND HE WAS CRYING.” 


need two or three quarts of me with sugar and 
cream—like strawberries.” 

That made him so angry that he sprang roar- 
ing at my tree and snapped and shook it and 
tore it with his claws. But I flew up into the air 
and buzzed all about him and he got furious— 
just furious. He jumped up in the air and lashed 
his tail and thrashed his tail and CRASHED his 
tail, and he turned round and round and tore 
up the grass. 

‘Don’t be a silly,” I said: “It’s a nice big 
tufty sort of tail and you will only wear it 
out.” 

So then he opened his mouth and roared and 
roared. And what do you suppose / did? I 
flew right into his mouth. First I flew into his 
throat and buzzed about like a bee and made 
him cough and cough and cough—but he 
could n’t cough me up. He coughed and he 
houghed and he woughed; he tried to catch 
me with his tongue and he tried to catch me 
with his teeth but I simply made myself tinier 
and tinier and got between two big fierce white 
double ones and took one of my Fairy Work- 
ers’ hammers out of my pocket and nammered 


and hammered and hammered until he began 
to have such a jumping toothache that he ran 
leaping and roaring down the Huge Green 
Hill and leaping and roaring down the village 
street to the dentist’s to get some toothache 
drops. 

You can just imagine how all the people 
rushed into their houses, and how the mothers 
screamed and clutched their children and hid 
under beds and tables and in coal bins, and 
how the fathers fumbled about for guns. As 
for the dentist, he locked his door and bolted 
it and barred it, and when he found /zs gun he 
poked it out of the window and fired it off as 
fast as ever he could until he had fired fifty 
times, only he was too frightened to hit any- 
thing. But the village street was so full of 
flashes and smoke and bullets that Mr. Lion 
turned with ten big roars and galloped down 
the street, with guns fired out of every window 
where the family could afford to keep a gun. 

When he got to his home in the Huge Green 
Hill, he just laid down and cried aloud and 
screamed and kicked his hind legs until he 
scratched a hole in the floor of his cave. 





“HE JUMPED UP AND LASHED HIS TAII 


“ Just because I’m a Lion,” he sobbed, “ just 
because I ’m a poor, sensitive, helpless orphan 
Lion nobody has one particle of manners. They 
won’t even sell me a bottle of toothache drops. 
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And I was n’t going to touch that dentist—until 
he had cured me and wrapped up the bottle 
nicely in paper. Not a touch was I going to 
touch him until he had done that.” 

He opened his mouth so wide to roar with 
grief that I flew out of it. I had meant to give 
him a lesson and1’d given him one. When] 
flew out of his mouth of course his beautiful 











‘*HE WAS TOO FRIGHTENED TO HIT ANYTHING.” 


double teeth stopped aching. It was such a 
relief to him that it made quite a change in his 
nature and he sat up and began to smile. It 
was a slow smile which spread into a grin 
even while the teardrops hung on his whiskers. 

“My word! How nice,” he said. “ It’s 
stopped.” 

I had flown to the top of his ear and I 
shouted down it. 

“I stopped it,” I said. “And I began it. 
And if you don’t behave yourself, I'll give you 
earache and that will be worse.” 

Before I had given him his lesson he would 
have jumped at me but now he knew better. 
He tried to touch my feelings and make me 
sorry for him. He put one paw before his eyes 
and began to sniff again. 

“IT am a poor sensitive, lonely orphan Lion,” 
he said. 

“You are nothing of the sort,” I answered 
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very sharply. “ You are not poor, and goodness 
knows you are not sensitive, and you need n’t 
be lonely. I don’t know whether you are an 
orphan or not—and I don’t care. You area 
nasty, ill-tempered, selfish, biting, chewing 
thing.” 

“There ’s a prejudice against Lions,” he 
wept. “ People don’t likethem. They never 
invite them to children’s parties—nice little fat, 
tender, children’s parties—where they would 
enjoy themselves so much—and the refresh- 
ments would be just what they like best. They 
don’t even invite them to grown-up parties. 
What I want to ask you 1s this : has one of those 
villagers called on me since I came here—even 
a tough one ?” 

“ Nice stupids they would be if they did,” I 
answered. 

He lifted up his right paw and shook his 

head from side to side in the most mournful 
way. 
“ There,” he said, “you are just as selfish 
as the rest. Everybody is selfish. There is no 
brotherly love or consideration in the world. 
Sometimes I can scarcely bear it. I am going 
to ask you another question, and it is almost 
like a riddle. Who did you eversee try to give 
pleasure to a Lion?” 

I got into his ear then and shouted down it 
as loud as ever I could. 

“ Who did you ever see a Zion try to give 
pleasure to?” I said. “ You just think over 
that. And when you find the answer, tell it to 
me.” 

I don’t know whether it was the newness of 
the idea, or the suddenness of it, but he turned 
pale. Did you ever see a lion turn pale? I 
never did before and it was funny. You know 
people’s skins turn pale but a Lion’s skin is 
covered with hair and you can’t seeit, so his 
hair has to turn pale or else you would never 
know he was turning pale at all. This Lion’s 
hair was a beautiful tawny golden color to begin 
with and first his whiskers turned white and 
then his big mane and then his paws and then 
his body, and last his long, splendid tail with 
the huge fluffy tuft on the end of it. Then he 
stood up and his tail hung down and he said 
weakly : 

“I do not know the answer to that riddle. 
I will go and lie down in my Cave. I do not 
believe I have one friend in this world.” And 
he walked into his Cave and lay down and 
sobbed bitterly. 

He forgot I was inside his ear and that he 
carried me withhim. ButI can tell you I fad 
given him something to think of and that was 
what he needed. This way of feeling that 
nothing in the World but a Lion has a right to 
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be comfortable—just because you happen to be 
a Lion yourself—is /vo silly for anything. 

I flew outside his ear and boxed it a little. 

“Come!” I said. “Crying won’t do you 
any good. Are you really lonely—really— 
really—really—so that it gives you a hollow 
feeling ?” 

He sat up and shook his tears away so they 
splashed all about—something like rain. 

“Yes,” he answered, “to tell the truth I am 
—I do like Society. I want friends and neigh- 
bors—and I don’t only want them for dessert. 
I am a sociable Lion and I am affectionate in 
my nature—and clinging. And people run as 
fast as they can the moment they hear my voice.” 
And he quite choked with the lump in his 
throat. 

“ Well,” I snapped, “ what else do you ex- 
pect?” That overcame him and he broke 
into another sob. “I expect kindness,” he 
said, “and invitations to afternoon teas—and 
g-g-garden parties "— 

“Well you won't get them,” I interrupted, 
“if you don’t change your ways. If you ea/ 
afternoon teas and garden parties as though 
they were lettuce sandwiches, you can’t expect 





“1 AM A POOR SENSITIVE, LONELY ORPHAN 


LION,’ HE SAID." 


to be invited to them. So you may as well go 
back to the desert or the jungle and live with 
Lions and give up Society altogether.” 
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“* But ever since I was a little tiny Lion—a 
tiny, tiny one—I have wanted to get into 
Society. I wé/7? change—I will! Just tell me 





THAT 


ANSWER TO 
HE SAID.” 


KNOW 
RIDDLE, 


‘I DO NOT rHE 


And. do sit on my ear and talk 
It feels so comfortable 


what to do. 
down it and stroke it. 
and friendly.” 

You see he had forgotten that he had meant 
to chew me up. So I began to give him ad- 
vice. 

“The first things you will have to do will be 
to change your temper and.your heart and your 
diet, and stop growling and roaring when you 
are not pleased.” 

“T’ll do that, I'll do that,” he said ever so 
quickly. “ Youdon’t want metocut my mane 
and tail off, do you ?” 


“No. You area handsome Lion and beauty 
is much admired.” Then I snuggled quite 


close up to his ear and said downit, “ Did 
you ever think how ze a Lion would be if—if 
he were much nicer?” 

“ N-no,” he faltered. 

“Did you ever think how like a great big 
cozy lovely dog you are? And how nice your 
big fluffy mane would be for little girls and 
boys to cuddle in, and how they could play 
with you and pat you and hug you and go to 
sleep with their heads on your shoulder and 
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“Could he! Could he! Could he?” he 
shouted out. “ Oh! let me bea Cozy Lion! Let 
me be a Cozy Lion! Hooray! Hooray! Hoo- 
ray! I would like it better than being invited 
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to Buckingham Palace! 


love you and adore you—if you only lived on 
breakfast foods and things—and had a really 
sweet disposition ?” 

He must have been rather a nice Lion because 
that minute he began to look “ kind of smiley 
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KINDNESS AND AFTERNOON TEAS WOULD HAVE MADE THE COZY LION HAPPY 
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round the mouth and teary round the lashes ”— 
which is part of a piece of poetry I once read. 

* Oh! Aunt Maria!” he exclaimed a little 
slangily. “I never thought of that: it would 
be nice.” 

**A Lion could be the coziest thing in the 
world—if he would,” I went on. 

He jumped up in the air and danced and 
kicked his hind legs for joy. 





“ Little children would just fock to see you 
and play with you,” Isaid. “And thenif they 
came, their mothers and fathers could n’t be 
kept away. They would flock too.” 

The smile of joy that spread over his face 
actually reached his ears and almost shook me 
off. 

“ That would be Society !”’ he grinned. 

“The very best!” I answered. “ Children 
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‘LITTLE CHILDREN WOULD JUST flock TO SEE 
YOU AND PLAY WITH YOU,’ I SAID.” 


who are vea/ darlings and not imitations come 
first, and then mothers and fathers—the rest just 
straggle along anywhere.” 

“When could it begin? 
begin ?” he panted out. 

“ Not,” I said very firmly, “ until you have 
tried some Breakfast Food!” 

“Where shall I get it? Oh! 
Where ?” 

“ J will get it, of course,” was my answer. 

Then I stood up on the very tip of his ear 
and put my tiny golden trumpet to my lips. 
(And Oh! how that Lion did roll up his eyes 
to try to catch a glimpse of me!) And I 
played this tune to call my Fairy Workers. 


When could it 


Where? Oh! 


I’m calling from the Huge Green Hill 
Tira-lira-lira, 
The Lion’s Cave is cool and still, 
Tira-lira-lira. 
The Lion wishes to improve 
And show he’s filled with tender love 
And not with Next Door Neighbor. 
The Lion wishes to be good, 
To fill him ur of Breakfast Food 
Will aid him in his labor. 
Bring Breakfast Food from far and near 
— He'll cata dreadful lot, [ fear. 
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Oh! Tira-lira-lra-la 
And Tira-lira-ladi. 

A Lion learning to be good 

Needs Everybody's Breakfast Food. 
You workers bring it—Tira-la 


And Tira-lira-ladi. 


Then the Fairy Workers came flying in 
clouds. In three minutes and three quarters 
they were swarming allover the Huge Green Hill 
and into the Lion’s Cave, every one of them 


with a little sack on his green back. They 
swarmed here and they swarmed there. Some 


were cooks and brought tiny pots and kettles and 
stoves and they began to cook Breakfast Foods 
as fast as lightning. The Lion satup. (I for- 
got to say that he had turned w-pale long be- 
fore this and was the right color again.) And 
his mouth fell wide open, just with surprise and 
amazement. What amazed him most was that 
not one out of all these thousands of little 
Workers in their green caps and smocks was 
the least bit afraid of him. Why, what do 
you think! My little Skip just jumped up and 
stood on the end of the Lion’s nose while he 
asked me a question. You never saw anything 





A LITTLI 
ON HIS GREEN BACK 


**EVERY FAIRY WORKER WITH SACK 


as funny as that Lion looking down the bridge 
of his nose at him until he squinted awfully. 
He was so interested in him. 
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“ Does he take it with sugar and cream, your 
Royal Silver-cross-bell-ness ?” Skip asked me, 
taking off his green cap and bowing low. 

“Try him with it in both ways,” I said. 





ATE AND ATE AND ATE, AND LAPPED 
AND LAPPED AND LAPPED.” 


“HE 


When the Workers had made a whole lot of 
all the kinds together they poured it into a 
hollow stone and covered it with sugar and 
cream. 

“ Ready, your Highnesses!” they all called 
out in chorus. 
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“Tt looks 
Must I 


it?” said the Lion. 
How does one eat it? 


“Is that 
very nice. 
bite it ?” 

“ Dear me, no,” I answered. “ Lap it.” 

So he began. If you'll believe me, he 
simply reveled in it. He ate and ate and ate, 
and lapped and lapped and lapped and he did 
not stop until the hollow stone was quite clean 
and empty and his sides were quite swelled and 
puffed out. And he looked as pleased as 
Punch. 

“T never ate anything nicer in my life,” he 
said. “There was a Sunday School picnic | 
once went to—”’ 

“A Sunday School picnic!” 
fiercely that he blushed all over. 
tuft on his tail was deep rose color. 
invited you?” 

He hung his head and stammered. 

“T wasn’t exactly invited,’ he said, “and 
did n’t go with the school to the picnic grounds 
—but I should have come back with it—at 
least some of it— but for some men with 
guns!” 

I stamped on his ear as hard as ever I 
could. 

“ Never let me hear you mention such a sub- 
ject again,” I said. “ Nobody in Society would 
speak to you if they knew of it!” 

He quite shook in his shoes—only he had n’t 
any shoes. 

“TI ’ll never even think of it again,” he said. 
“IT see my mistake. I apologize. I do in- 
deed!” 

Now what do you suppose happened at that 
very minute? If I hadn’t been a Fairy I 
should have been frightened to death. At 
that very minute I heard little children’s voices 
singing like skylarks farther down on the Huge 
Green Hill—actually little children—a whole 
lot of them! 


I shouted so 
The very 
“Who 


(To be concluded.) 











“Why do you weep?” 
They asked. 
“ Because, good folk, I have,” said he, 
“To work, whene’er I play.” 


The Unhappy Fiddler 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


ATE in the eighteenth century 
A fiddler wept all day. 


in sympathy 
“Why this dismay ?”’ 
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The Poetry of Motion 


By Eloise Sharon 


The “ Poetry of Motion,” I ’ve heard grown-ups talk about ; 

Its meaning puzzled me at first, but now I ’ve made it out! 

It means a bright, cold winter day, on old Longmeadow Hill, 

With dazzling snow, and sparkling sky, and crisp air, keen and still; 
A jolly, laughing crowd of us on Billy’s old bob-sled ; 

A parting whoop,—a gliding start, —a long, clear stretch ahead! 
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“BETSY CURTSIED, IN THE PRETTY, OLD FASHION.” 
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Betsy Brandon’s Guest 


(A True Story) 


By Caroline Mays Brevard 


Illustrated by H. S. Potter 


Ir was a bright spring morning in 1791 and 
the sun shone as bright over the Brandon 
plantation as it did in the county town of 
Salisbury. Yet little Miss Betsy Brandon, 
sitting lonely and disconsolate on the piazza 
of the great plantation house, did not think 
of the sunshine, did not notice the gay tulips 
nodding good morning, did not listen to the 
merry songs of the birds; for her thoughts 
were in Salisbury, and she longed to be there. 

For not more than an hour ago all the 
family had driven to the town to see General 
Washington, who was to be received there 
with great honor, and with as handsome a 
demonstration as the brave, patriotic folk of 
the town and county could make for him. 

It was a wonderful thing, this southern 
tour of the General—now President of the 
United States. He had traveled in his family 
carriage all the way down from Virginia, 
through the Carolinas and Georgia near the 
coast to Savannah, and was now returning 
through the “up-country,” stopping at Au- 
gusta, Camden, Charlotte, and other towns. 
All along the route people united to do him 
honor, and war-worn veterans who had fol- 
lowed his standard, pressed near to grasp his 
hand. 

And now that he was coming to Salisbury 
such grand things were to be done! Captain 
John Beard in command of the “ Rowan Light 
Horse Company” had gone to meet him at 
Charlotte and escort him to Salisbury. A 
company of boys—one of whom was Betsy’s 
brother—were to meet him half a mile from 
town and march as his escort with the men. 
And the boys were to be in uniform and were 
to wear buck tails in their hats. And Betsy’s 
sister was to be one of the little girls, all 
dressed in white, to scatter flowers before the 
General when he entered the town. Oh, it 
would all be beautiful! Yet Betsy must stay 
at home. 

Was it not a little hard? And was it alto- 
gether strange that twelve-year-old Betsy, in 
spite of the self-control taught by the strict 
old-time discipline, must, from time to time, 
wipe away the gathering tears? 
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Yet not every one had gone to Salisbury, 
for, after a while, Betsy was surprised to see 
two gentlemen riding up the avenue. On 
reaching the house, they dismounted, and one 
—a gentleman of very grand and handsome 
appearance—bowed low to the little maid and 
asked if she would be kind enough to give 
breakfast to two tired wayfarers. 

Betsy curtsied, in the pretty, old fashion, 
and said that as all the grown people had 
gone to town to see General Washington, she 
was afraid the breakfast might not be very 
nice, but she would have something ready in 
a little while, and would they please be seated 
on the piazza. 

“T am a plain old man,” said the gentle- 
man who had spoken, “and only want a cup 
of milk and piece of cornbread.” ‘The “plain 
old man” was very dignified and courteous, 
and there was something in his bearing so 
noble that somehow his little hostess felt that 
here was a man fit to stand with the greatest. 
“TI promise you,” he continued, “that you 
shall see General Washington before any of 
your people do.” 

How that might be Betsy did not know, 
nor did she question. For there was some- 
thing about this unexpected guest that won 
her trust from the beginning. So she hurried 
away to the kitchen to interview old Dinah. 
Then, while Dinah was making ready the hoe- 
cake, and Cindy was setting the table, Betsy 
herself ran down the hill to the spring house 
for the milk and butter. In a little while the 
simple repast was ready, and the guests were 
bidden to partake of it. 

Betsy was pleased, as any hostess would 
have been, to see how the breakfast was en- 
joyed. Encouraged by the kindness of the 
gentleman who had promised that she should 
see General Washington, she talked freely 
of the great doings in town that day. There 
was to be a grand reception in the afternoon 
and a ball at night. Her mother had the 
most beautiful gown for the ball, and no 
doubt all the other ladies had _ beautiful 
gowns. But her father would wear his old 
uniform. And then she told of how her 
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father honored and loved General Washing- 
ton, and of how he said that he was the 
greatest man and the best in all the world. 

But now the guests rose and he who had 
asked for the breakfast thanked Betsy for it. 
“The milk you gave me,” he said, “is the 
best I have drunk for many a day, and the 
hoe-cake is delicious. I thank you for your 
kindness. I must now bid you farewell and 
go on my journey.” 

“Farewell, Sir,” said Betsy, curtsying. 
“But when—” for now the question would 
come—‘“‘when do I see General Washington?” 

She raised her eager eyes to meet those of 


the stranger who had given her the promise. 
With a kind smile he answered simply: “I 
am General Washington.” 

Like other wonderful things it had all 
come about very naturally. The General was 
fatigued by his journey, and knowing that he 
would have little opportunity of rest during 
the day, left his party for a while, and, with 
one attendant, rode on horseback to the Bran- 
don house for some refreshment before go- 
ing on to Salisbury, six miles further. And 
so it came to pass that the little girl in the 
North Carolina farm-house not only saw the 
great man but entertained him at breakfast. 





Concerning Eyes 
By Carolyn Wells 





Ir you gaze and gaze at the blue, blue sky, your eyes grow blue, they say; 

But they say your eyes will grow dark, dark brown if you look at the ground all day. 
Now I don’t £vow if this is so,—perhaps it zsv’? true; 

But Rosy’s trying to make hers brown, and I’m trying to make mine blue. 
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Little Eski and the Polar Bear 


An Arctic Story in Four Chapters 









































Captain June 
By Alice Hegan Rice 


Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch," ‘‘ Lovey Mary,” etc. 


With Pictures by C. D. Weldon 


CHAPTER VI 


ONE morning several weeks later, June was 
lying on his back in the garden wishing he 
had someone to play with. Toro was away 
at school and Seki San was having her hair 
dressed. He had watched the latter per- 
formance so many times that it had ceased 
to interest him. Seki would sit for hours 
on a white mat before the old hair-dresser 
who combed, and looped and twisted the 
long oily strands into butterfly bows of shining 
black. 

The only person on the premises who was 
at leisure was Tomi, but that was just the 
trouble, he was so much at leisure that he re- 
fused to stir from his warm spot on the sunny 
steps no matter how much June coaxed. To 
be sure there was a yellow cat next door, but 
she did not understand English as Tomi did, 
and when June called her, she humped her 
back and would have ruffled her tail if she had 
had one, but Japanese cats do not have tails, 
so when they get angry they always look dis- 
appointed. 

Just as June was getting a bit lonesome the 
post boy came trotting in with a letter for 
Seki San and June ran in to take it to her. 

“For me?” said Seki San looking very 
comical with one loop of black hair hang- 
ing over her eye, “from Meester Carre? I 
sink it is a mistake, I do not know Meester 
Carre.” 

“Read it,” demanded June impatiently. 

“It say,” went on Seki San slowly, “that 
Meester Carre is not able to write hisself but 
he desire the writer to ask me will I permit 
the little American boy to come to see him 
to-day. He is sick on the bed, and have the 
low spirit. He will keep safe care of the 
little boy and send him home what time I 
desire.” 

“Oh, let me go Seki! 
cried June. 

“But who is Meester Carre?” 

“He is the Frenchman,” said June. “He 
is a soldier and has got the rheumatism. He 
has goldfish too, and a sword. Oh Seki, 
please let me go! Oh, do let me go!” 


9? 


Please let me go! 


“Ah yes,” said Seki, “one leg is shorter 
than the other leg and he walks with sticks, 
and he has long white whiskers on his lip, 
ah! ves I know.” 

“Can I go?” begged June. 

Seki San took a long while to think about 
it. She consulted her mother and the old 
man next door, and the doctor who lived at 
the corner, but by and by she came back and 
said he could go. 

“T will send you in good Tanaka’s ’rikisha, 
he will take good care of you and bring you 
back at tiffin time.” 

June was greatly excited over the prospect 
and stood unusually still while Seki San but- 
toned him into a starchy white blouse and 
pinned a scarlet flower in his buttonhole. 

“Can’t I pin my flag on too?” he begged, 
and Seki who could not bear to refuse him 
anything, fastened the bit of red, white and 
blue silk on the other side. 

“Now keep your body still,” cautioned 
Seki San as she put him in the jinrikisha and 
gave final instructions to Tanaka who was 
bowing and grinning and bowing again, 
“Tanaka will wait for you, and you must 
come when he calls you. Be good little boy! 
Sayonara!” 

June had never felt so important in his 
life. To be going out all by himself in a 
jinrikisha was quite like being grown up. 
The only thing lacking to make him quite 
happy was a pair of real reins that he might 
imagine he was driving a horse instead of 
a little brown man with fat bare legs and a 
big mushroom hat who looked around every 
few moments to see if he was falling out. 

They trotted along the sunny streets, pass- 
ing the temple grounds where the green and 
red Nio made ugly faces all the day, and 
where the greedy pigeons were waiting for 
more corn. They passed over the long bridge, 
skirted the parade ground, then went winding 
in and out of narrow streets until they came 
to a stretch of country road that ran beside 
a moat. 

Here there was less to see and June amused 
himself by repeating the few Japanese words 
he had learned. “Ohayo” meant “good- 
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morning,” and it was great fun to call it out 
to the children they passed and see them bow 
and call back “Ohayo” in friendly greeting. 
He knew another word too, it was “ Arigato,” 
and it meant “thank you.” He used it on 
Tanaka every time he stopped by the wayside 
to pluck a flower for him. Once when they 
rested June saw a queer old tree, with a very 
short body and very long arms that seemed to 
be seeing how far they could reach. June 
thought the tree must have the rheumatism 
for it was standing on crutches, and had knots 
on its limbs just like Monsieur had on his 
fingers. But the strange part of it was that 
from nearly every branch fluttered a small 
strip of paper with something written on it. 
June had seen this before on other trees, and 
he remembered that Seki San had told him 
that these little papers were poems hung 
there when the tree was covered with cherry 
blossoms. 

Now June always wanted to do everything 
anybody else did, so when they started off 
again, he decided that he would make up a 
poem to hang on the tree as they came back. 
He knew one that he had learned from a big 
boy coming over on the steamer, and he said 
it over softly to himself: 


** King Solomon was the wisest man ; 
He had some ready cash, 
The Queen of Sheeny came along 
And Solly made a mash.” 


To be sure he did n’t understand at all 
what it meant, but it sounded nice and funny 
and always made him laugh. 

‘I ’d like to make up one out of my own 
head though,” he thought, and he sat so still 
that Tanaka glanced back uneasily. 

It was a very hard matter indeed, for when 
you write a poem you have to get two words 
that sound alike, and then find something to 
write about them. It took him so long that 
by the time he finished, the shaft of the jin- 
rikisha came down with a jerk and he looked 
up to find that they had stopped in front of 
a house all smothered in vines, with two in- 
quisitive little windows peering out like eyes 
behind a tangle of hair. Everything about the 
place looked poor and neglected. 

As June and Tanaka made their way up 
the path, June gave an exclamation of delight. 
There about the door were bowls and jars and 
basins of goldfish. Every available recep- 
tacle had been pressed into service, and big 
fish and tiny ones in every shade of radiant 
gold swam gaily about in the sunshine. 

VoL. XXXIV.— 39. 
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It was such an engrossing sight that June 
almost forgot to go in and speak to Monsieur 
who lay in a bed, near the door. 

“Ah, at last,” cried the sick man, “My 
little friend is welcome. ‘There, sit in the 
chair. Though I am poor, I live like a gentle- 


man. See, I have a bed and chairs and a 
table!” 
June looked about the shabby crowded 


room, at the dusty flag of France that was 
draped over the window, at the map of France 
that was pinned on the wall beside the bed, 
at the cheap pictures and ornaments and the 


soiled curtains, then he remembered Seki 
San’s room, clean and sweet and airy with 
nothing in it but a vase of flowers. 

‘I ’d rather sit on the floor,” he said 


seat beside the bed, adding 


stay until twelve 


as he took his 
immediately, “I 
o’clock !” 

l'anaka had gone to take a bath after his 
warm run and to drink. tea at the little tea- 


can 


house across the road. 

Monsieur lay propped up in bed with his 
bandaged hands lying helpless on the cover- 
lid. But his eyes were soft and kind, and he 
had so many interesting things to talk about 
that June found him a most entertaining host. 
After he had shown June his sword and told 
a wonderful story about it, he returned to the 
goldfish. 

“Alas, there are but twenty-one now,” he 
sighed. ‘Napoleon Bonaparte died on Sun- 
day. Have you the Grand Monarch? 
He is the great shining fellow in.the crystal 
bowl. ‘Those smaller ones are his gentlemen 
in-waiting. Here is Marie Antoinette, is she 
not most beautiful ?” 

June was introduced to every one in turn 
and had endless questions to ask in regard to 
the story of each. Monsieur the only 
person he had ever met who always had 
another story on hand. Everything suggested 
a story, a story was hidden in every nook and 
corner of Monsieur’s brain, they fairly bub 
bled over in their eagerness to be told, and 
June was as greedy for more as the pigeons 
were greedy for corn, and he thought up new 
questions while the old ones were getting an 


seen 


was 


swered. 

Once Monsieur recited something in verse 
to him, and that reminded June of his own 
poem. 

‘I made up one coming,” he 
“do you want to hear it?” 

Monsieur did, Monsieur was very fond of 
verse, so June recited it with evident pride: 


announced, 
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** Oh Gee !”’ said the tree 
‘¢ It seems to me 
That under my branches 
I feel a flea!”’ 


? 


“Bravo!” said Monsieur, “you will be a 
poet and a soldier too!” 

“T ’d like to write it down,” said June, 
“so I can hang it on the tree.” 
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When the materials were collected, June 
stretched himself at full length on the floor 
and began the difficult task. 

“T never did write with a pen and ink 
afore,” he confided to Monsieur, “you will 
have to tell me how to spell the big words.” 

The room grew very silent and nothing was 
heard but the scratch, scratch of June’s clumsy 


wee wee 


Debian. 


‘** DOES 1T SPELL ANYTHING?" JUNE ASKED.” 


’ 


“To be sure, to be sure,” said Monsieur, 
“you will find pen and ink in the table drawer. 
Not that!” he cried sharply as June took out 
2 long sealed envelope. i“ 


“ 


Give that to me! 
June handed the packet to Monsieur in 
some wonder and then continued his search. 
“Here ’s a cork-screw,” he said, ‘and some 
neckties, and a pipe. Here ’s the pen! And 
may I use this fat tablet?” 


pen, and the occasional question which he 
asked. A strange change had come over Mon- 
sieur, his face which had been so kind and 
friendly, grew hard and scheming. He had 
drawn himself painfully up on his elbow and 
was intently watching June’s small fingers as 
they formed the letters. Presently he drew the 
long envelope from undér his pillow and held 
it in his hand. It was a very fat envelope 
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with a long row of stamps in one corner but 
there was no address on it. ‘Twice he put it 
back and shook his head, and twice he looked 
longingly at the map of France, and at the 
flag over the window, then he took it out again. 

“Will you write something for me now, at 
once?” he demanded in such a hard, quick 
voice that June looked up in surprise. 

“Another poem?” asked June. 

“No, a name and address on this envelope. 
Begin here and make the letters that I tell 
you. Capital M.” 

“Do you like wiggles on your J/’s?” asked 
June flattered by the request and anxious to 
please. 

“No matter,’ 
“we must finish before twelve o’clock. 
—small o—” 

June put his tongue out, and hunching up 
his shoulders and breathing hard proceeded 
with his laborious work. It was hard enough 
to keep the lines from running uphill and the 
letters from growing bigger and bigger, but 
those difficulties were small compared to the 
task of guiding a sputtering, leaking pen. 
Once or twice he forgot and tried to rub out 
with the other end of it and the result was 
discouraging. When a period very large and 
black was placed after the final word, he 
handed the letter dubiously to Monsieur. 


’ 


said Monsieur impatiently, 
Now 


“Does it spell anything?” he asked. Mon- 
sieur eagerly read the scrawling address. 


“Yes, yes,” he answered, “now put it inside 
your blouse, so. When you get home wait 
until nobody is looking, then put it in the mail- 
box. Do you understand? When nobody is 
looking! Nobody must know, nobody must 
suspect, do you understand ?” 

“Oh, I know, it ’s a secret!” cried June in 
delight. “I had a secret with mother for a 
whole week once. I would n’t tell anything 
if I said I would n’t, would you?” 

June was looking very straight at Monsieur, 
his round eyes shining with honesty, but Mon- 
sieur’s eyes shifted uneasily. 

“T would never betray a trust,” he said 
slowly, “if I were trusted. But they be- 
lieved lies, they listened to tales that the beg- 
garly Japanese carried. They have made me 
what I am.” 

June was puzzled, “Who did?” he asked. 

But Monsieur did not heed him; he was 
breathing quickly and the perspiration stood 
out on his forehead. 

“And you will be very careful and let no 
one see you mail it,” he asked eagerly, “and 
never, never speak of it to anybody?” 
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“Course not,” said June stoutly, “that 
would n’t be like a soldier, would it? I am 
going to be a soldier, like you and Father, 
when I grow up.” 

Monsieur shuddered : 
am no longer a soldier. I am a miserable 
wretch. I—I am not fit to live.” His voice 
broke and he threw his arm across his eyes. 

June looked off into the farthest corner of 
the room and pretended not to see. He felt 
very sorry for Monsieur but he could think of 
nothing to say. When he did speak, he asked 
if goldfish had ears. 

When the noon gun sounded from the pa- 
rade grounds, Tanaka came trotting to the 
door with his jinrikisha, smiling and bowing 
and calling softly: “Juna San! Juna San!” 

June gathered his treasures together, a new 
lead pencil, an old sword hilt, some brass but- 
tons and best of all a tiny goldfish in a glass 
jar. 

“Good-bye,” he said as he stood by the bed 
with his hands full, “I am coming back to- 
morrow if Seki will let me;” then a second 
thought struck him and he added, “I think 
you /ook like a soldier anyhow.” 

And Monsieur smiled, and stiffening his 
back lifted a bandaged hand in feeble salute. 


“No, not like me. I 


CHAPTER VII 


“SEKI SAN, have you got a big enderlope?” 
June asked the question from the door-step 
where he was sitting with his chin in his hand 
and a very worried look in his face. 

It was two days after his visit to Monsieur 
and the big letter was still buttoned in his 
blouse. He had started to mail it as soon as 
he reached home, but just as he was ready to 
drop it in the box, he discovered that every 
“s” turned the wrong way! It was a dread- 
ful blow to his pride, for the rest of the 
address was quite imposing with big flourish 
ing capitals that stood like generals over the 
small letters, and dots that would have surely 
put out all the “i’s” had they fallen on them. 
He never could send Monsieur’s letter with 
the ‘“‘s’s” looking backward, he must try to 
set them straight again. 

So, very carelessly, in order not to excite 
suspicion, he asked Seki for pen and ink. He 
had written many letters to his mother and 
father, but always in pencil, and Seki hesi- 
tated about giving him ink. 

She said: “Our ink not like your American 
ink, live and quick as water, it hard like paint. 
We not use pen, but brush like which you 
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write pictures. I sink it more better you use 
pencil.” 

But June insisted and when he gained his 
point, he carried the small box into the garden 
and took out his letter. The jar containing 
his goldfish was close by, so he dipped his 
stick of paint into the water and rubbed it 
vigorously on the paint box. At the last mo- 
ment just as his brush was poised in the air, 
he had a moment of misgiving, “maybe ‘s’s’ 
do turn that way!” he said, but the brush full 
of paint was a temptation not to be resisted so 
he took each little “s” by its tail and turned 
it inside out. The paper was soft and thin 
and took the ink like blotting paper. June 
watched with dismay as the lines spread into 
ugly blots, and when he tried to make the 
letters plainer he only made the blots bigger 
until they all seemed to join hands and go 
dancing over the envelope in fiendish glee at 
his discomfort. 

For two days he had tried to think of a 
way out of the difficulty but before he could 
find one he would get interested in something 
else and forget about the letter. It was only 
when it felt stiff inside of his blouse that he 
remembered and then he would stop playing 
and try again to solve the problem. At last 
in desperation he appealed to Seki San for an 
envelope. 

“It is not so much big,” 
out a long narrow envelope and a roll of 
paper. “Why you want to write such big 
letter to your mother? She coming home 
soon!” 

“Tt is n’t big enough,” said June fretfully, 
then an idea struck him. “Seki, I want to go 
see Monsieur to-day.” 

Seki San sat down on the step beside him 
and shook her head positively : 

“No, no,” she said, “not to-day, nor to- 
morrow, nor any day. He is not a good man, 
I made mistakes in letting you go.” 

“He is a good man!” cried June indig- 
nantly, “he told me stories, and gave me lots 
of things.” 

“T tell you ‘bout him June,” said Seki San. 
“One time Monsieur very skilful smart man 
in Tokyo. He write pictures of the forts 
and show the Japanese how to find coast in 
time of war. He know more plenty than any- 
body about the coast and the mines. Then he 
is not behave right, and get sent out of the 
service, and he get sick in the hands so he 
can make no more maps, and he come down 
here and live all alone by himself. That was 
long time ago, but yesterday a high up mes- 
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she said, bringing 
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senger come from Tokyo, and asked for Mon- 
sieur Carre. ‘The Emperor have desire to 
buy his old maps and reports, and get his 
help in making new plans. When the mes- 
senger come, they say Monsieur fall back on 
the bed very white and afraid, and say he will 
not give up the papers. ‘Then messenger say 
maybe he has sold his papers to a foreign 
country and he get very much angry, ard say 
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“THEY PEEPED THROUGH THE CRACKS, GRAVELY 
DISCUSSING THE SITUATION 


if Monsieur Carre do not give the papers 
in twenty-four hours, he will have him ar- 
rested and take him to Tokyo. Still Monsieur 
keep the tight lips, and a guard is waiting 
outside his house.” 

With troubled eyes, June listened to every 
word. “Did he sell the papers, Seki?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“He will not say,” said Seki, “they say he 
will not say, but it was a bad, wicked act if 
he sold our secrets, and he may die for it!” 
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June stirred restlessly, and the packet in his 
blouse caught in his belt. He put up his hand 
to straighten it, and as he did so, a startled 
look of inquiry passed over his face. Could 
those papers in the long envelope have any- 
thing to do with Monsieur’s present trouble? 
Why had Monsieur not wanted him to tell? 
Had his mistake about the “s’s” had anything 
to do with it all? The secret which at first 
had seemed such a mysterious and delightful 
possession suddenly grew into a great and ter- 
rible burden that he longed to cast at Seki’s 
feet and ask her to share. 

But the thought of telling what he knew, 
never crossed his mind. He had given his 
word, and he felt that to break it would be 
to forfeit forever his chance of becoming a 
soldier. But something must be done, he 
must go to Monsieur and tell him the truth 
at once. 

“Seki,” he said persuasively, “ Monsieur is 
sick in bed, don’t you think it wouid be nice 
for me to take him a little cake?” 

“You can not ever go there any more,” re- 
peated Seki San positively. “I did a mis- 
takes in letting you go.” 

In vain June pleaded, every argument that 
he could think of he brought to bear, but Seki 
was firm. By and by he began to cry, at first 
softly, begging between the sobs, then when 
he got angry he cried very loud and declared 
over and over that he would go. 

Seki San was amazed at his naughtiness. 
It was the first time since his mother left that 
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she had known him to be disobedient. When 
persuasion and coaxing proved in vain, she 
carried him into the house and carefully clos- 
ing the paper screens left him alone. Here 
he lay on the floor and cried louder than ever. 
Seki San and her mother and the old man 
next door stood on the outside and peeped 
through the cracks, gravely discussing the sit- 
uation. Even Tomi sniffed uneasily, and gave 
sharp unhappy barks. 

After ever and ever so long the cries grew 
fainter and gradually ceased, and Seki peep- 
ing around the screen whispered to the others 
to be very still as he was going to sleep. 

June lay quiet on his face, but he was not 
asleep. Once in a while he opened his eyes 
a very little and peeped out, then he closed 
them quickly and listened. By and by he 
heard Seki go back to her work, and the old 
man next door hobble garden. 
Inch'by inch June crawled over the mats until 
he reached the screen which he carefully slid 
back. After waiting for a few breathless 
minutes, he reached out and got his 
from the door-step and put them on. Back of 
the house he could hear Seki singing at her 
work, and not six feet away Tomi lay snooz- 
ing in the sun. Softly and cautiously he 
slipped out of the house, across the strip of 
leaves seemed to be 


across the 


shoes 


a garden where all the 
shaking their heads at him, through a narrow 
passageway, then out of the gate that divided 
the little world he knew from the vast un- 
known world that lay beyond. 


(70 be continued. 





The Pet Bear 


By U. Francis Duff 


BEHOLD our pet cinnamon bear 
In his dress-suit of long, tawny hair. 
He was captured when small, 
But has now grown quite tall — 
Don’t you think we ’re a most friendly pair ? 








Longfellow’s ‘*Ebon Throne”’ 


By J. L. 


THE one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Longfellow, which occurs on the twenty- 
seventh of this month, will remind many men 
and women of a delightful event in the poet’s 
life, —an event in which these men and women 
had a part when they were children in Cam- 
bridge. The great poet’s love for children was 
one of the fine and beautiful traits in his charac- 
ter. He was never known to be unkind to a 
child. He often inconvenienced himself that he 
might oblige children and give them pleasure. 
He was wonderfully kind and patient to all the 
boys and girls who brought him their auto- 
graph books in which to write his name. The 
last visitors he received in his home a short 
time before he died, were two boys from Boston 
who came to have him write in their books ; and 
one of the last letters he ever wrote was to a 
little girl who had sent him a poem she had 
composed about him on his last birthday. 
Many of Longfellow’s most popular poems 
are founded on real events, real places, real 
people and real things. His “ village black- 
smith” was a real man in Cambridge, and the 
“spreading chestnut tree” under which his 
smithy stood was a very fine and old one that 
Longfellow loved, for he was a great lover of 
trees. When the street in Cambridge in which 
the “ spreading chestnut tree ”’ stood was about 
to be widened by the city, Longfellow pro- 
tested to the utmost against its being cut down. 
His protest, however, did not keep it from 
being felled, much to the regret of Long- 
fellow. Then some good friends of his had a 
“happy thought.” It occurred to them that 
it would be a pleasant thing if the children 
would have a chair made of some of the wood 
of the old chestnut tree and make a present 
of it to Mr. Longfellow on his approaching 
seventy-second birthday. The children of 
Cambridge fell in very heartily with the idea 
and nearly one thousand of them gave ten 
cents each to pay for having the chair made, 
and it is a very handsome chair indeed. It 
was designed by the poet’s nephew. The 
wood was ebonized so that it was a dead black. 
The presenting of the chair was what children 
always enjoy, a “surprise present.” Mr. 
Longfellow did not know anything about it 
until he found the gift in his study on the 
morning of the 27th of February, in the year 
1879, and as that was twenty-eight years ago 


Harbour 


the boys and girls who gave their dimes for 
the chair are now men and women. 

Mr. Longfellow was very much touched by 
this proof of the affection of the children for 
him, and he conveyed his thanks to them in a 
poem entitled “ From My Arm Chair.” Here 
are several stanzas of the poem: 


Am I[ a king, that I should call my own 
This splendid ebon throne ? : 

Or by what reason, or what right divine 
Can I proclaim it mine ? 


Only, perhaps, by right divine of song 
It may to me belong: 

Only because the spreading chestnut tree 
Of old was sung by me. 

And then, dear children, have ye made for me 
This day a jubilee, 

And to my more than threescore years and ten 
Brought back my youth again. 

The heart hath its own memory, like the mind, 
And in it are enshrined 

The precious keepsakes, into which is wrought 
The giver’s loving thought. 

Only your love and your remembrance could 
Give life to this dead wood, 

And make these branches, leafless now so long, 
Blossom again in song. 


The chair is beautifully carved in designs of 
horse-chestnut leaves and blossoms and burrs. 
Around the seat in carved letters is this verse 
from “ The Village Blacksmith :” 

And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 

Under the dark green leather cushion of 
the chair is a polished brass plate on which 
are engraved these words: 








To 
THE AUTHOR 
OF 
THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 
This chair, made from the wood of the spreading 
Chestnut Tree, is presented as 
An expression of grateful regard and veneration by 


THE CHILDREN OF CAMBRIDGE, 


Who with their friends join in best wishes and 
congratulations 
on 
This anniversary, 
February 27, 1879. 
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Longfellow’s ‘‘ Ebon Throne ”’ 


Mr. Longfellow gave orders that every 
child who came to his house to see the chair 
should be allowed to do so, and for days his 
house was overrun with boys and girls, all of 
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whom wished to sit in the chair for a moment. 
The poet had printed copies of his poem 
about the village blacksmith, and each child 
was given a copy of the poem. One little 
girl wrote this account of her visit: 
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“T went one day with papa and mamma to 
call on the poet Longfellow, to pay our re- 
spects to him, you know, at his beautiful 
home in Cambridge. He took us into his 
study and entertained 
us most delightfully. 
He asked me to sit 
in the big arm-chair 
given him bythe Cam- 
bridge school chil- 
dren. Hetalked to me 


about the tree, and 
the chair, and the 
school children, and 


young girls, and his 
own daughters, and 
then he told me I 
must sit straight. 
Just to think of that! 
after I had been 
told the very same 
thing scores of times 
by those who love 
me and have my good 
at heart, that I must 
hear it from the great 
poet Longfellow be 
fore I paid the least 
I said to my 
self then and there, 
‘I will sit straight 
now. No shall 
ever speak to me for 
stooping again,’ and 
I have done as I told 
myself 1 would.” 
Mr. Longfellow 
died on the afternoon 
of March 24, in the 
year 1882 and 
may see his grave with 
the simple monument 
above it in the beau 
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one 
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tiful cemetery of 
Mount Auburn, not 
very far from his 


own home, Craigie House, in Cambndge. 
Here he lies with Lowell and Holmes and 
Agassiz and Phillips Brooks and Charles Sum- 
ner and all that is mortal of many other great 
men, who in life were his neighbors or friends. 
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THE MACE 


BY THOMAS W. LLOYD 


= 


AT the right of the Speaker’s desk in the 4 
hall of the House of Representatives in the 
Capitol at Washington stands a large cylin- 
drical pedestal, made of highly-polished 
green marble. When the House is called 
to order each day, the sergeant-at-arms, or 
one of his deputies, places upon this ped- 
estal the mace, which is the symbol of 
authority in the House. When the body 
adjourns he removes it, and keeps it in 
safety until the House meets again. 

This mace is of very ancient and honor- 
able origin. Under the old Roman repub- 
lic, the magistrates passed on foot from 
one place to another. In each stopping- 
place they set up a little court, where they 
administered justice, tried public offenders, 
and imposed penalties and punishment. 
Each of these magistrates was attended by 
a small body of men known as /cfors, whose 
duty it was to make way for the officers of 
the law, preserve order, make arrests, and 
inflict punishment on condemned citizens. 
Each of these lictors carried with him a 
bunch of rods tied together with thongs 
and having an ax bound to the outside of 
it. The thongs were used for scourging and 
the ax for beheading. Sentences imposed by 
the magistrates were at once carried out. 

These bundles of rods were known as /asces, 
and in time came to be symbols of authority 
which every citizen had to respect. When 
the magistrates passed along the thorough- 
fares the lictors preceded them, bearing the 
Jasces aloft, and the assembled citizens im- 
mediately made way for them. When any 
disorder arose near-by, the lictors appeared 
with the fasces, upon the sight of which 
quiet was instantly restored. No Roman 
citizen ever ventured to question the au- 
thority of this emblem. 

When the Romans conquered Britain, the 
use of the fasces as a symbol was brought oricinaL 
with them, and, like many other Roman cus- SONA‘ 
toms, remained with the British people. 

While it was no longer used for inflicting pun- 
ishment, it continued to be used as a symbol 
by the early English magistrates, and when an 
officer appeared carrying the fasces his authority 
VoL. XXXIV.— 40. 313 








was immediately accepted by all. It was, 
in effect, his badge of office. The English 
form of the fasces was slightly changed, in 
that the ax was placed inside of the bundle 
of rods, with the blade protruding from 
the top. 

The great councils of the early Saxons 
gradually developed into one general body 
which in the fourteenth century became 
known as the House of Commons. In all 
these earlier councils, the use of the /asces 
was continued, but it then came to be 
known as the Mace, which has remained 
as the emblem of legislative authority in 
that body down to the present day. 

The House of Representatives of the 
United States was modeled closely after 
the House of Commons by the framers of 
our Constitution, and the usage of the mace 
was borrowed from the English custom. 
The first mace adopted by the House was 
destroyed by fire when the British burned 
the Capitol in 1814. From 1814 until 1842 
a mace of painted wood did service, but in 
the latter year the present mace was made, 
after the model of the original one. It is 


about three feet in height, and consists of a 
bundle of ebony rods, bound together with a 
band of silver, after the fashion of the /asces. 
From the center of this bundle of rods protrudes 
a silver stem, on which is a silver globe four or 


five inches in diameter. On this globe is an 
eagle of solid silver with outspread wings. 
This mace is the emblem of authority in 


the House; and when, as sometimes hap- 


pens, that body becomes unruly and seems 
to be quite beyond the Speaker’s control, 
the sergeant-at-arms appears, and lifting 
the mace from its pedestal, bears it up and 
down the aisles of the hall. Instantly 
every member sinks into his seat, order is 
restored at once, and absolute silence pre- 
vails. Such is the respect in which the 
mace is held! Any member who disregards 
the mace is in “contempt,” and is liable 


to censure, or even expulsion. Thus the mem- 
bers of the House, being themselves lawmakers, 
very properly give to the whole country the 
example of respect for law and authority. 
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By Kent Packard 


(onsense Verse) 


HILE off British North America, a-cruising 

on the Flame, 

Lieutenant Gadzooks Peters-Brown, in search of noble game, 
Was landed on the beach, where he could shoot until he 

tired, 
For hopes of killing grizzly bears had oft his soul inspired. 

And so, equipped, he started out, to slaughter all in sight; 

But as his martial form appeared, the birds flew off in fright. 
Poor Gadzooks started after them (’t was warm as warm could be), 
Alas, his legs were of the kind that ’s classified as “sea.” 

And soon he paused and sat him down (the sun was very hot), 

But suddenly a flock of birds came , , flying o’er the spot. 

i 
Oy 





ay Lieut. Gadzooks raised his gun, and 
fired off every shell, 
The birds, unheeding, flew along, — 
the tale is sad to tell— 
For not a shot had injured them, they 
went their way at ease, 
But all around the earth was green 
with leaves from near-by trees. 
Upon this instant came a roar, the 
beach began to shake, 
A monster beast came charging down, 
Gadzooks’ brave heart did quake ; 
For not a shot was in his gun, he had 
no time to load, 
_— — And so he sprinted for his life upon that 
a sea-girt road. 
314 
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But soon his breath deserted him; the race he could not win; 
He thought of his dear family, of all his kith and kin, — 
How touched and saddened they would be when told his dire fate! 
But all at once a brilliant plan came to his gallant pate. 

He jumped into the nearest tree (the beast began to roar), 

He never in his life had climbed a tree so fast before. 
And when he reached the fourteenth limb, he paused to look around, 
4 Beneath him, waiting patiently, the beast sat on the ground. 
Brave Gadzooks’ heart it beat again, he looked down 

anxiously, 

And hoped, whate’er that bearcould do, he cou/d n’/climb a tree. 





But now he thought ’t was time to see what course he should 
pursue : 
He looked up “ General Orders,” Paragraph 862. 

You may not know, you would not dream, had you ne’er 

had a look, 

That all the rules for sailor-men are mentioned inthis book. 
Lieutenant Brown he read that page, again he read it straight : 
“ Drop quickly on the enemy, and smother him by weight.” 

While conning this, the branch broke down, he if 

slipped and fell, alack! | tY 
For, dropping fifty feet, he struck upon that creature’s back. WN% 
And when that twelve score pounds had hit, the grizzly gave a moan. 
And turning over on his side, dropped lifeless with a groan. 

Lieutenant Gadzooks, somewhat dazed, sat up and looked around— 

Beneath him lay that animal—quite harmless—on the ground. 

At last he spoke—“ ’T will teach all men, no matter where they be, 
That General Orders are as good on land as on the sea.” 
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Abbie Ann 


By George Madden Martin 


Author of the ‘‘Emmy Lou”’ Stories 


Illustrated by C. M. Relyea 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE youngest pupil began to like school well 
enough—that is, all but the weekly attend- 
ance at church. Now ministers came seldom 
indeed to Coal City, and even on these oc- 
casions Abbie’s father let her go home be- 
fore sermon time, and even carried pepper- 
mint drops in his vest pocket for her during 
the time she was there. But there is no one 
at boarding-school to remember you are such 
a very, very little girl—how would there be? 

Every Sunday the girls were taken, in pro- 
cession, two by two, to Miss Owsley’s own 
church, where they occupied a number of 
pews reserved for them. 

One very warm Sunday morning in late 
October, Abbie Ann took her place in the 
rear of the procession unwillingly enough ; she 
walked with Maria, they being the smallest. 

The sun was hot and the youngest pupil 
followed the line in with a sigh of relief. 
Being the last, she and Maria sat in the rear 
row of the school pews. 

It all seemed long to the youngest pupil. 
She yawned, she stretched her small legs, 
which dangled wearily between seat and 
floor, she thought of the mountains, and of 
father and Mr. McEwan, and of the merry 
day they might be having together. 

Wriggling she twisted her handkerchief in 
her hands, which brought to mind a game she 
and Mr. McEwan sometimes played. In a 
moment she had knotted one of the corners 
of the handkerchief, then thrusting her small 
finger into the knot and adjusting the skirts 
of the handkerchief around about her little 
fist, forthwith her miniature puppet began to 
nod and dance. 

Abbie Ann looked at Maria, who follow- 
ing Abbie’s glance down to her hand, shook 
her head and looked shocked. The solemn 
puppet nodded to Maria wickedly. Maria 
gave a giggle. 

Suddenly Abbie Ann’s puppet was a ghost 
and came stalking stiffly toward Maria, who 
gave a little shriek, hastily muffled, it is 
true, but not before whack! came something 
on Abbie Ann’s head, and both looked up 


hastily into the faces of two old ladies, two 
pompous and fine old ladies, two very well- 
dressed old ladies, whose heads had been bent 
forward in solemnity. They were now eyeing 
Abbie Ann severely, and the one who had 
tapped her on the head with a fan, shook that 
article in a threatening manner. 

Abbie Ann looked up. Now Abbie Ann 
with her glowing cheeks, her wealth of hair, 
her flashes of smile and storm and frown, her 
inquiring brown eyes, was much more than 
pretty even though she did not know it her- 
self. Had any one ever seen the little girl, 
that person would be apt to remember about it. 

Abbie looked around. The old lady with 
the fan sat up suddenly and looked at the 
youngest of Miss Owsley’s pupils wonderingly. 

Abbie Ann felt the gaze go all through 
her, as it were; she knew she had been 
naughty, she knew she had been reprimanded, 
and in church, and by strangers. Maria’s 
face was crimson, and she looked as though 
she might be going to cry. 

Abbie felt a sudden hatred of every one 
around her, of school and of everything con- 
nected with it, for Abbie could not stand to be 
in the wrong. She buried her face in the 
cushioned seat and began to sob. 

Maria pulled her. “Miss Walsh is looking,” 
she whispered. 

Everybody seemed to be looking at her, the 
girls in front turned around. 

Abbie hated to be looked at, she hated to 
be pitied, and she gave a sudden sob of rage. 

Miss Walsh, turning too, looked at little 
Miss Ingram, and little Miss Ingram, on 
whom all unpleasant tasks seemed to fall, per- 
haps because she let them, rose and beckoned 
to the youngest pupil. 

Eyed by her neighbors, that small person 
stood up, and Maria, tearful herself, handed 
her her prayer-book, and disgraced and over- 
whelmed, small Abbie Ann crept out of the 
pew, and was led down the long aisle and out 
of the church. 

It is something of an ordeal to walk down 
an aisle like that. When they got out, little 
Miss Ingram’s face was scarlet, and her lips 
were pressed tightly, and she turned the young- 
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est pupil in the right direction by rather a 
sharp grasp on her shoulder. The youngest 
pupil looked up, startled, but Miss Ingram 
made no remarks and the walk home was in 
silence. 

Miss Henrietta, who had remained at home 
because of a cold, looked grave when Abbie 
Ann was led in. It was at times such as 
this that Miss Owsley generally came in 
touch with her pupils. 

Miss Ingram tried to explain; she had 
guessed at what had happened from the little 
she had seen, which was Maria whispering in 
a frightened way to Abbie Ann. 

“Abbie Ann,” she reported, “had mis- 
treated Maria Mason in church.” 

Abbie Ann could n’t believe her ears; she 
turned on little Miss Ingram like a fury. She 
stamped her foot, she tore her hat off and 
flung it across the room; that the elastic 
snapped and stung her chin did not help 
things either. “I did n’t!” she raved, “I 
did n’t! I hate school! I ’m going home to 
my father—” And Abbie Ann, brought to 
a finish only because she choked, flung her- 
self on the floor and burst into tears. 

Miss Henrietta motioned the horrified Miss 
Ingram out, and waited until she was gone. 
Then she spoke, and her voice was changed so 
that it made Abbie, even in her rage, look up. 
Miss Henrietta’s face, too, was as changed as 
her voice. 

“T shall not try to talk to you until you 
can act like a human being. Does rage con- 
vert you into something lower than human 
that you should grovel? Get up and go to 
your room.” And she turned about to the 
window while Abbie Ann crept out. 

Only that sad little soul knew what the 
next hours in her room meant. Miss Hen- 
rietta had shown Abbie Ann to herself. All 
the rest was forgotten in the memory of that 
question: “Does rage convert you into some- 
thing lower than a human, that you should 
grovel ?” 

The youngest pupil had never heard the 
word grovel before, but somehow she knew 
what it meant. Abbie Ann had been blessed 
with a large and comfortable opinion of her- 
self, and this view was upsetting. Nor do 
Abbie Anns have to be older than nine to 
know when a thing is true. Perhaps the 
statements made by the lady visitor to Coal 
City were true too, which was what made 
them also unpleasant. 

The day passed; no one came near the 
youngest pupil except Martha, who put a tray 


on the table silently, took a look around, and 
went out. 

What of Maria? Abbie Ann’s heart 
yearned for Maria, the comforter, the coun- 
selor, the steady-going Maria. The last she 
had seen of Maria, her pink little cheeks were 
wet with tears for Abbie. 

Abbie, remembering, wept less violently, 
and even got up and investigated the tray. 
There was turkey and cranberries, and—yes, 
chocolate pudding. Abbie Ann’s heart soft- 
ened to the bigness of Miss Henrietta in the 
matter and she wept some more. Not that 
she meant to touch it! Abbie was resolved 
that Martha Lunn should carry that tray out 
untouched, as it came in. 

Abbie Ann looked a little shamefaced when 
Martha Lunn came for the tray; we hate to 
acknowledge to ourselves that we are not built 
for the bigger réles in life. 

But Martha, having met some Abbie Anns 
in her time before, smiled grimly, which hard- 
ened that little person’s heart again, so that 
she felt she hated them all, even—yes, even 
Maria. 

But late in the afternoon the sun streamed 
in, low and level, a moment before setting, 
and oddly enough it made the youngest pupil 
cry some more, but with no rage in the tears 
now. 

A moment later there came a tap, and the 
door opened to Maria’s touch. Now Maria 
m.ght have had her own cause for grievance, 
having been shut out of her room for no 
shortcomings of her own. But she only 
looked anxious. 

“Abbie,” said Maria, and the very tones 
of her anxious little voice brought comfort, 
“Miss Owsley says you are to come out,— 
it ’s supper.” 

A disheveled little figure arose from the 
bed, and flung itself upon Maria. “Oh,” 
said Abbie Ann, steeped in repentance, as it 
were, “I ’ll never take more than my share 
of the pegs, Maria, never any more.” 

Then before Maria could reply Abbie Ann 
was gone. 

Miss Henrietta was reading. Now it is to 
be noted that the stout, portly lady capped 
with the lace square upon her white hair was 
“Miss Henrietta” to but one person in her 
school, and to the rest she represented Miss 
Owsley. 

There came a tap at her door, and a pant- 
ing Abbie Ann burst ‘in and flung herself 
upon the portly bosom of Miss Henrietta. 
“T ’m sorry, I’m sorry,” sobbed Abbie Ann. 
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Now doubtless Miss Owsley should have 
reprimanded such impulsiveness; but she 
did n’t. She lifted the plump little person 
up to her lap and let her cry there. Who 
knows but secretly it was dear to her to com- 
fort the repentant youngest pupil ? 

When Martha Lunn came in a moment 
later, Miss Owsley put the youngest pupil 
down a little hastily and suggested that she 
owed something to Miss Ingram. Abbie went 
slowly out ; she would go to Miss Ingram be- 
cause Miss Henrietta said so, but she did n’t 
love Miss Ingram. 

But Martha Lunn made pretence of brush- 
ing up the already very clean hearth. 

‘*They ’ve got a tempestuous, stormy road 
to travel, I ’ve al’ays noticed—red-heads 
have,” remarked Martha, incidentally. 


CHAPTER IX 


On the following Friday, Miss Owsley sent 
for Abbie Ann. 

“Instead of walking with the school this 
afternoon,” she said to the inquiring little 
girl who appeared, “I wish you to go with 
me to call upon some ladies who knew your 
mother.” 

“Yes ’m,” said Abbie, politely, for the re- 
pentant uplift was still upon her. She won- 
dered who the ladies might be, but it was not 
hers, this proper little girl’s part, to ask. 
One almost might have looked to see her little 
hands folded, so chastened was the deport- 
ment of the youngest pupil. 

Miss Henrietta, noticing the air of virtuous 
attention, turned suddenly away; was it be- 
cause of sudden laughter that her shoulders 
shook ? 

And Abbie Ann, departing, put on her best 
cashmere, with the aid of Martha Lunn, but 
not without a sigh, chastened though she was, 
for the glories of a banished wardrobe that 
she knew of. This done, and hat and cloak 
on, she went and knocked at Miss Henri- 
etta’s door. 

That lady viewed her critically. “Tell 
Martha to bring your brush,” she said. And 
when Martha came, she had her brush Abbie’s 
hair all over again. Now Martha had an ar- 
tist’s pride in her handiwork. She did n’t 
see anything wanting as it was, but good- 
naturedly she plied the brush with vigorous 
hand again, then slipped a forefinger in a 
curl and displayed it. ‘‘Ekal to a good brass 
polish, that shine is,’ she commented. 

At last Miss Henrietta seemed satisfied 
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and they went down the steps together, but 
she seemed quite nervous and unlike herself, 
all the way. It was not far, half a dozen 
squares perhaps, into the older part of the 
city, but Miss Owsley had settled Abbie’s 
hat, and retouched her curls several times, 
perhaps because of the freakish wind of the 
bleak November day, before they stopped at 
a red brick house with white trimmings and 
heavy white shutters. 

“Now, Abbie,” she said, “try to be a little 
lady.” 

This remark was disconcerting, it put Abbie 
Ann out of conceit with her recent efforts and 
made her a little sulky. They went up the 
steps together, the stout old lady and the 
plump little girl. 

An elderly woman in cap and apron opened 
the door. 

“Well, Eliza,” said Miss Owsley. 

‘*How do you do, ma’am,” said Eliza, 
but it was at the little girl with the burnished 
curls she was looking. Eliza seemed ner- 
vous too. “In the library, please,” she said. 

“Very well, Eliza. Now my dear,” this 
to Abbie Ann, ‘‘try to behave prettily,” which 
was again an unfortunate way of putting it. 

Miss Henrietta led the way. 

Vaguely wondering what was expected of 
her, Abbie Ann followed down the hall, and 
through a curtained doorway. 

Two tall figures arose in the half gloom 
and the first greetings over, Miss Henrietta 
Owsley drew a little girl, with burnished 
curls, from behind her with the remark, “I 
have brought her, you see.” 

Tall, imposing, bewilderingly bedecked, 
there stood the two old ladies who had 
frowned on Abbie Ann and had witnessed her 
disgrace in church. 

If there was room for any thought in that 
overwhelmed little sinner’s heart, it was that 
she might not be remembered. 

The tallest and straightest of the old ladies 
spoke. “So it is the child I was obliged to 
correct in church last Sunday.” 

The three elderly dames gazed down on 
the one little girl. 

“Of all disappointing things—” the little 
girl heard Miss Owsley say. Then that per- 
son turned to the other, the more kindly-look- 
ing lady. “Well, Ann, and have you no word 
of welcome for Evelyn’s child, either?” 

That lady rustled forward. She had been 
standing in the shadow of the other. Her 
fineries rustled like the wind through the dry- 
leafed boughs at end of autumn. 
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She took the little girl’s hand. “What is 
your name, my dear?” she asked, somewhat 
timidly. 

“Abbie Ann Richardson,” said the owner 
of the name, faintly, and in a voice she cer- 
tainly never had heard before. 

At that the lady dropped her hand sud- 
denly, and the other old lady said, quite 
fiercely, ‘Where did you get your name?” 

“My sponsors,” actually trembled on the 
dazed youngest pupil’s lips, she having newly 
reached that point in a recently introduced 
thing called catechism, but Miss Owsley’s 
hand upon her shoulder recalled her in time 
and she said she did not know. 

“Do you not know for whom you are 
named?” persisted the old lady, eyeing the 
plump little girl keenly. 

‘*No, ma’am,” said Abbie Ann, swallow- 
ing hard. 

“T told you that the child knows nothing,” 
said Miss Owsley, tartly. 

The lady frowned. “You are named for 
me,” she announced abruptly, “for me and 
for this lady,” and she brought the other old 
lady, who had melted away behind her again, 
forward by a tap with her fan. “We are 
your great-aunts. I am your great-aunt, Abbie 
Norris, and this is your great-aunt, Ann 
Norris.” 

She paused and seemed to wait for the ef- 
fect of her words. She could not have been 
disappointed. The little girl gasped and 
turned toward Miss Owsley helplessly. She 
remembered afterward wondering why great- 
aunts should be so tall and so terrifying. 

Miss Owsley looked flushed and annoyed. 
“What is the use—” she began. 

“Exactly,” interrupted Aunt Abbie Norris. 
“What is the use of all this mystery?” 

“Oh, sister!” said Aunt Ann Norris. Then 
she turned to Miss Owsley. She looked 
frightened and flustered. “Sit down, dear 
Henrietta,” she begged, for everybody had 
been standing. 

“T knew who she was when she looked up 
in church,” announced Aunt Abbie Norris. 
“She has every Norris feature. It is of no 
use to lay plots for me, Henrietta. I did not 
know she was in the city, but the moment she 
looked up, I knew her.” 

“Sister!” cried Aunt Ann. “And you did 
not say a word when Henrietta came to ask 
if she might bring her!” 

Aunt Abbie looked a trifle disturbed. “I 
did not want td spoil Henrietta’s plans,” she 
said, and turned on her little niece suddenly. 


The small person was sitting uneasily on 
the edge of her chair and at Aunt Abbie’s 
sudden movement she almost fell off. 

“How did you happen to come here to 
school?” Aunt Abbie demanded, and she 
said it with the air of one who announces, “I 
have you now.” 

Abbie Ann caught her breath. Miss Hen- 
rietta gave her a little touch. “It was on ac- 
count of the flat-car,” said Abbie Ann in a 
high voice, desperately. 

“What?” demanded Aunt Abbie. 

“The flat-car,” said Abbie Ann, trying 
not to cry. 

The door opened and Eliza came in with a 
tray on which were glasses and a plate of 
cakes. 

“You may take a cake, Abbie Ann,” said 
Miss Henrietta, when the tray was passed. 
The small person took one and held to it 
miserably. 

“Now what was that about a flat-car?” de- 
manded Aunt Abbie. 

But Aunt Ann, at that moment, timidly 
called the little niece to her. One almost 
would have said she, too, was afraid of Aunt 
Abbie. 

Little Abbie went to Aunt Ann’s side. She 
even looked up after Aunt Abbie turned and 
went on talking to Miss Henrietta. This 
great-aunt’s hair was soft gray, where Aunt 
Abbie’s was hard gray, though both wore it 
alike, much waved and crimped. 

It was at this point that Aunt Ann turned 
and took off Abbie Ann’s hat, and drew her 
against her knee. “Now, my dear,” she said, 
with a sudden gentleness, “tell me what it 
was about a flat-car.” 

Thus encouraged, Abbie Ann told of her 
adventures on that object, and of Jim and the 
girl at the hotel, and of the ring, and of how 
she and father had agreed to do their duty, 
and so she had come to Miss Henrietta to 
school. And forgetting the terrifying Aunt 
Abbie, fortunately behind her, Abbie Ann 
told it to Aunt Ann quite naturally and at 
the end began to eat her cake. 

But here Miss Henrietta, who had been 
with Miss Abbie talking, arose. “Tell your 
aunts good-by,” she said. 

Abbie Ann knowing but one meaning of 
the command, put her plump little face up to 
Aunt Ann willingly enough, but went over 
to Aunt Abbie hesitatingly. 

Aunt Abbie stooped-and touched the little 
forehead with a hasty, “There, there.” 

Eliza saw them to the door, but as they 
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stepped out into the vestibule there came a 
rustle behind them, and there was Aunt Ann, 
looking flurried and unhappy. One would n't 
have thought one old lady could have had on 
so many chains and chatelaines and pins and 
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the hall, and as Miss Ann went in hastily, 
Miss Henrietta and the little girl with the 
burnished curls went down the steps. It 


would seem as if all that burnishing had been 
for naught 


rings and trinkets. Abbie Ann loved chains Miss Henrietta seemed most decidedly put 
SUDDENLY ABBIE ANN S PUPPET WAS A GHOST 
and rings and trinkets herself, and gazed out over something. Abbie Ann had _ too 
upward at Aunt Ann’s. guilty a fear it was connected with her be- 
‘You must not mind, dear Henrietta,” havior at church to gather courage to open 
Aunt Ann was saying in a hurried way; “you her mouth. They trudged along in silence. 
know how much she thinks of you behind it After a long time Abbie Ann spoke. Much 
all.” as there was she wanted to know, one thing 
“H’m,” said Miss Henrietta. Perhaps she lay nearest. ‘What is it,” she asked, “a 


was wondering now why she had done it. 
“H’m’m,” said Miss Henrietta. 
“Humph,” said a voice grimly, from within 
VoL... XXXIV.—4!. 


feature?” 
‘Feature ?” repeated Miss Henrietta, a lit- 
tle sharply perhaps—‘‘ feature? What do you 
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mean? Oh—to be sure,—it ’s some part of 
your face, a person’s nose perhaps,—mouth, 
forehead, hair,—”’ 

Abbie Ann seemed to draw a relieved 
breath. “Aunt Abbie’s hair is gray,” she 


said. 
“Tt used to be red,” said Miss Henrietta. 


Abbie Ann 


a great-aunt when she gets old?” Abbie Ann 
wondered. 

“TI hope not,” said Maria decidedly, for 
Maria had an auntie of her own. 

“What made her so cross do you suppose ?” 
queried the wondering Abbie Ann, still 
dwelling on Great-aunt Abbie. 





“I HAVE BROUGHT HER TO 


The rest of the way was in silence, heavy 
silence. 

As they reached their own door, Miss Hen- 
rietta spoke again. “I prefer your father 
should explain why you have not known your 
aunts before. You may tell him of this 
visit when you write.” 

Then they went in. 

Abbie Ann hurried to Maria, who listened 
to it all with eager interest. “Is an aunt 


SEE YOU, SAID MISS OWSLEY.” 


Maria had no idea. 

‘*But so ’s Miss Ingram,” she reasoned ; 
“some are and some ain’t; ’t ain’t a reason— 
it’s you.” 

But Abbie was studying her nose closely 
and critically in the glass of the bureau. “I 
don’t care if she did say I had every Norris 
feature, I have n’t; say it, Maria, say I 
have n’t got a nose like Great-aunt 


Abbie’s.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Jack’s Valentine 


Jack, he bought a valentine 
As fine as it could be; 

That was for his teacher dear, 
As any one might see. 


Next, he bought a dainty one 
All made of paper lace; 

That was for the little girl 
Who had the sweetest face. 


Then, he bought a comic one 
As funny as you'd find; 

When he bought this, you could see, 
He had his chum in mind. 


The teacher and the little maid 
Were happy, but alack! 
The “chum” not knowing whence it came 
Mailed Ais, right off, to—Jack! 
Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 














FATHER RABBIT—‘* HEY! MR. DARKIE BOY, NO USE FOR A GUN ARQUND HERE! 
DON'T YOU SEE THAT SIGN? 
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Good-By 
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By Charles Barnard 


sit true? Must she go?” 

The engineer stood beside his 
great locomotive at the very end 
of the platform in the big railroad 
yard at 42d Street. Behind the 

engine and tender the fast Albany train, mail, 
baggage, smoker, diner, drawing-room car and 
day-coach stretched in a long string back into 
the sheds of the dilapidated, old Grand Cen- 
tral Station. 

“Ves. She must go. This is her last 
trip out. Seems to me, by the way the loco- 
motives are going, that any boy in New York 
City who wants to see a locomotive must soon 
go thirty miles or more into the country to 
see a first-class passenger express engine, like 
Number Thirty-eight-seven-six.” 

A man on the platform, back in the gloomy 
station, waved his hand. 

“Good-by. This is 
six’s last trip out.” 

The engineer climbed up into the cab and 
disappeared. ‘The fireman looked out of his 
window and smiled in a dark and grimy 
way as if glad this was her last run out of 
New York. There was a slow, loud blast 
from the exhaust at the top of the stumpy 
stack. Then another and another; the great 
drivers turned slowly over and with tremen- 
dous effort the huge engine slowly set the 
long heavy train in motion and car after car 
slid slowly by. As the last car goes by we see 
that the passengers are already closing the 
windows to shut out the smoke, cinders, dust 
and choking gas that fills the long tunnel just 
beyond the railroad yard. 

“Oh! We forgot to ask the engineer why 





Thirty-eight-seven- 


3876 must go. ‘Then, too, why did the fire- 
man smile such a sooty smile?” 

These are very good questions indeed and 
to find the answers to them we must look at 
a number of different and very curious things. 
First, there is the locomotive. It is, indeed, 
a grand machine, and has performed a master 
service, but with all that, it has several serious 
defects. To understand these defects let us 
see just what a locomotive is and how and 
why it works. A locomotive is a self-moving 
motor or power-maker. It must carry a boiler 
filled with water and have a fire-box in which 
to burn coal that the fire may boil the water 
and make steam. It must drag about, wher- 
ever it goes, a heavy tender, loaded with coal 
and water. Under the boiler is the double 
engine, having two cylinders, one on each 
side. The fresh, live steam from the boiler 
enters these cylinders and by its pressure 
causes the pistons inside to beat forward and 
back, and this to and fro motion is, by 
means of the piston-rod and connecting-rod, 
transferred to the driving-wheels, and as these 
wheels find it much easier to roll over and 
over than to stand still and merely turn 
round, the engine, naturally, is pulled along 
the track. 

The steam, after it has spent a part of its 
heat and pressure in moving the pistons, is 
called exhaust-steam, and this exhaust-steam, 
while still very hot, is turned into the smoke- 
stack and escapes at the top in a series of 
great puffs. The effect of this uprush of ex- 
haust-steam in the stack is to create a tremen- 
dous suction or blast in the tubes of the 
boiler and to cause the fire in the fire-box to 
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burn furiously. ‘This is essential, because so 
much steam is needed to keep the engine sup- 
plied with live steam under great pressure, 
that the fire must be 
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and the steam. Let us try to remember these 
things while we examine another, new, and 
better, way of creating steam-power as shown 








forced to burn very 
fast, with great 
heat, in order io 
make steam quickly 
and in great quanti- 
ties. This means 
that fresh coal must 
be put on the fire 
every few moments 
and that the fire in 
burning rapidly must 
waste the coal and 4 
send out great clouds 
of black smoke filled 
with cinders and 
half-burned bits of 
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coal. 








Plainly, thisisa very nie 


wasteful method of 

making and using steam. Not only is a 
large part of the heat of the fire wasted by 
being thrown away in that fierce blast of 
steam, but the steam itself, that costs so much 

















ONE OF THE PORT MORRIS STEAM TURBINES. 


fuel and labor is, with all its unspent heat 
thrown away. Then the whole great machine 
is whirled through rain, snow and stormy 
wind, and this, too, wastes the heat of the fire 


POWER-HOUSE AT YONKERS 


in the power-house of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad. This de 
scription will answer, in a general way, also 
for the New York Central Railroad’s power 
houses at Port Morris and Yonkers, New 
York. 

Miles away from New York, on the shore 
of a beautiful bay near a little town called 
Cos Cob stands a handsome new building built 
of gray blocks of concrete. There are houses 
and farms on each side of the bay, and looking 
south down the bay we can see Long Island 
Sound and the distant hills of Long Island. 
Close beside the great building is a four-track 
railroad bridge over the bay. We wonder why 
the building is placed there close beside salt- 
water and so close to the Sound. There is a 
long pier extending out from the shore where 
the building stands and at the end a landing 
place for vessels. 

There is a tugboat now, just coming up 
the bay from the Sound, and towing two 
big, black barges. She seems to be steering 
straight for the long pier that extends out to 
the channel in the middle of the bay. Even 
while we look at the tow, we see the captain 
of the tug-boat skilfully lay one of the barges 
along the head of the pier, and place the 
other just aft of it. Then a singular thing 
happens. Several men appear and tie up the 
barges and a moment or two later, strange 
hoisting-machines are busy hoisting coal out 
of one of the barges and dumping the coal 
into a building on the pier. It takes us only a 
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few moments to walk down to the pier, and 
then we learn that the coal, that is so rapidly 
hoisted out of the barge, is sent through the 
small building on the pier, where it is 
ground and crushed in heavy crushing-ma- 
chines to a uniform size. From this crusher 
house the coal, now fine like coarse gravel, 
pours in a stream into a trough and is 


swept away up a long incline to the 
top of the building on the bluff. This 
trough is called a conveyor, because 
it carries or conveys the coal. Within 


the building the conveyor delivers the coal 
to another conveyor in the garret, and this 
conveyor delivers the coal wherever it is 
needed. We glance up at the roof of the 
building and see the smokestack rising above 
the center of the roof. Now we begin to 
understand. This is a steam-making plant or 
power-house. 

We go to the door and the engineer in 
charge invites us in to see his giant steam- 
boilers. We enter a large and lofty room 
and find twelve great steam-boilers, facing 
each other, six on each side, each one capable 
of producing steam equal to the power of five 
hundred horses. ‘The long and narrow space 
between the boilers is called the fire-room. 
Everything is warm, clean and light. No 
fiery doors, no heaps of coal or dusty ashes— 
not a fireman in sight, not a gleam of light 
from the great fires burning brightly behind 
the fire doors. The engineer explains that 
all the coal slides down through pipes from 
the conveyor overhead and is delivered to each 
roaring furnace by a machine called a me- 
chanical stoker. Down below, in a tunnel run- 
ning under the boilers, a man with a wheel- 
barrow gathers up the ashes that fall from 
the grate bars and wheels it away to a con- 
veyor that carries it up to a spout where it 
shoots down again into a flat car on a railroad 
track where, once a day, it is carried away. 

These great boilers rest firmly on the 
ground and are sheltered from rain and snow. 
The fire doors are seldom opened to waste the 
heat of the fire, and the mechanical stoker 
delivers just enough coal to each fire to keep 
it burning steadily and brightly and without 
wasteful black smoke. Clearly, this is a 
better method of making steam than on a 
locomotive racing through a snow-storm in 
the bitter icy wind. And how much cheaper 
it is. First, the coal arrives by water, and it 
is cheaper to transport coal by sea than ‘by 
land. Secondly, all the coal is handled by 


machinery at a great saving of time, labor 
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and money. Lastly, the boilers are protected 
from the weather at a great saving of heat. 
Nor is this all. The engineer takes us round 
back of the boilers and shows us great brick 
and iron chambers and explains that in these 
chambers are many hundreds of small iron 
pipes through which constantly flow streams 
of fresh, cold water. All the smoke and hot 
gas from the twelve furnaces is led through 
these chambers, flowing round and over the 
water-pipes and then upward toward the 
great smokestack on the roof. The smoke 
and gas heat the pipes and the water inside 
the pipes absorbs and carries away a large 
part of all the waste heat from the fires. 
These curious heat-stealing chambers are 
called economizers, because they save or econ- 
omize the heat of the fires. The hot water 
from the economizers is again made useful by 
being returned to the boilers to be again made 
into steam. 

We come back to the firing-room and the 
engineer explains that the conveyors bring the 
coal from the barges to the mechanical stokers 
that deliver it to the fires and that the con- 
veyors also deliver coal to great storage coal 
bins to furnish a supply of coal when the 
barges are on the voyage or are delayed by 
storms. He also tells us why the great stack 
is so very short. A tall stack produces what 
is called a natural draft. Here powerful 
steam-engines up under the roof drive great 
fans or blowers that make an artificial draft 
called an induced draft, and with such blow- 
ing-fans a short stack answers just as well as 
a tall stack. 

The engineer leads us through a small door 
at the end of the firing-room and we enter 
the light and handsome great engine-room. 
Here we see three new and strange engines, 
wholly unlike the engines of a locomotive. 
We can hardly believe they are engines and 
the engineer tells us they are steam turbines 
and that each one has a steam-power equal 
to the power of four thousand horses. ‘They 
have no cylinders, no piston-rods beating to 
and fro. In fact, they are more like the re- 
volving water-wheels called turbines than 
engines and, as they use steam instead of 
water, they are called steam turbines. Like 
an engine they use live steam fresh from the 
boilers, and also have exhaust-steam, though 
we see no puffs of steam, and hear no roaring 
and puffing exhaust as on a locomotive. We 
ask where the exhaust escapes and what be- 
comes of it all. 

The engineer tells us that the exhaust- 
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steam is led through pipes to the basement be- 
low. He explains that under the long pier 
where the great conveyor brings the coal into 
the building are two flumes that connect the 
cold sea-water directly with the basement. 
Here steam-pumps, called circulating pumps, 
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turned with its heat to the boilers. How 
much better to lose a part of the heat and 
save the water, than to throw the steam away, 
heat, water and all. A locomotive throws its 
exhaust-steam away and we call it a non-con- 
densing engine. These great engines, like 

the engine on a steam- 
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densers. Here the steam 


meets the cold pipes and is chilled and con- 


denses and turns back into water. ‘The sea- 
water circulating through the condensers 


takes up a part of the heat and carries it 
away into the bay, but we cannot call this 
waste heat, for the cold water in becoming 
hot absorbs enough heat to change the steam 
back into fresh hot water ready to be re- 


cheap power maker, and economy of opera- 
tion is the great thing to be desired. 

We look once more at the giant steam tur- 
bines and see that each one is driving a great 
dynamo or generator of electricity. Here is 
one key to the question—why are the loco- 
motives disappearing from the yard of 
the Grand Central Station? Electricity 
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is not of itself really used as power; it 
is useful in quite another way. . A steam- 
engine in a factory or mill may give 
power to a great wheel and cause it to re- 
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chanical transmission of power. Electricity 
in another and very different way conveys 
or transmits power. The four thousand 
horse-power of one of thesé turbines is trans- 























A TRAIN WITH ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


volve swiftly. A rope wound round the rim 
of the wheel may be carried to a distant wheel, 
turn round this wheel and extend back to the 
first wheel and, if the ends are fastened to- 


formed through the dynamo into a powerful 
current of electricity that flows out of the 
power-house through great cables for miles 
up and down the line, all the way from Wood- 























rHE SAME TRAIN RACING WITH A STEAM LOCOMOTIVI 


gether and the rope stretched tight, the rope 
will convey the power of the first wheel to 
the distant wheel and it too will revolve. We 
say that such a rope conveys power from one 
wheel to the other. This we call the me- 


lawn in the Bronx to Stamford, Connecticut. 
Over each of the four tracks is a wire 
and from this wire the electricity flows down 
to every locomotive flying along the tracks. 


In each locomotive the electric current, 
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through the motors, reproduces power and 
this power moves the train. The steam lo- 
comotive creates power and uses it to drag 
the train. The electric locomotive receives, 
wherever it goes, electricity from the power- 
house and transforming it into power, uses 
the power to move its train without fire, 
steam or smoke. So we call this the electrical 
transmission of power from the power-house 
along the trolley wire to the locomotive. 

We come back to the Grand Central Sta- 
tion with one of our questions answered. The 
locomotives are leaving the city because it is 
cheaper to make steam at one place and in a 
building protected from the weather than to 
make steam in fifty locomotives traveling on 
a railroad. 

Then there is still another answer. 

The long tunnel on Park Avenue is filled 
with smoke, dust, cinders and choking gas from 
the engines that pass through it. The smoke 
makes the place so dark that the trains must 
run slowly or there may be terrible accidents. 
Then, too, the smoke from the locomotives is 
an annoyance to all the people in the towns 
along the. lines. Furthermore a locomotive 
starts very slowly and it usually has to travel a 
mile or more before it can get up to its full 
speed. 

So it happens that the three great lines 
that extend from the Grand Central Station 
West, North and East are changing their 
steam locomotives for electric locomotives 
and motor-cars. On the Hudson River Divi- 
sion of the New York Central Road the elec- 
tric locomotives will run as far out as South 
Croton on the Hudson River; on the Harlem 
Division they will run to White Plains and 
on the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Road as farasStamford in Connecticut. Ateach 
place steam locomotives will stand ready to 
take each train farther on its journey. The 


electric locomotives will slip into a siding, 
the steam locomotive back down, couple up 
and go on, and so quickly will it all be done 
that the passengers will hardly know that 
To supply power 


they have changed engines. 
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to these roads there are three great power- 
houses, each one on the edge of the salt- 
water, where coal can be brought on barges 
and where cold sea-water can be used in the 
condensers. The power-house at Cos Cob 
we have seen. There is also one at Port 
Morris in the Bronx on the banks of the 
East River and one on the Hudson at Yon- 
kers. The picture on page 325 shows how 
the Yonkers power-house looks, but, of 
course, each of these power-houses differs in 
some details from the others according as the 
requirements are different. 

There is one more answer to our question. 
The steam locomotives are disappearing be- 
cause the electric locomotive starts more easily 
than the steam locomotive and reaches its 
full speed in less time and in a shorter dis- 
tance. By using motor-cars for the local 
trains more passengers can be carried and 
more trains run in a day. Electric trains are 
fast, clean and quiet. They are free from 
smoke and cinders and this attracts more pas- 
sengers. Few people travel for pleasure be- 
hind a dusty, smoky locomotive. Make it 
pleasant to travel and more and more people 
wish to travel. More trains and better time- 
tables attract people and more passengers 
wish to ride. In fact, up to this last summer, 
the railroad-yards were so crowded with lo- 
comotives that no more trains could run and 
every train was crowded and travel was de- 
layed. With motor-cars and electric locomo- 
tives many more passengers than was formerly 
possible, can be carried in a day. 

The power-houses give cheap power and 
this in turn makes it cost less to carry a pas- 
senger and ultimately will make travel cheaper, 
cleaner, faster and pleasanter. 

And then, too, the fireman is released from 
his hard and dangerous work and finds a 
better, cleaner and safer job as motorman on 
the electric locomotives; while the engineer 
can use all his skill, courage and training in 
the cab of the new locomotive and carry us 
as swiftly and safely as he did on “old 
Thirty-eight-seven-six.” 
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When the Camera was Unknown 
By Morris Wade 


THe making of silhouettes can hardly be 
classed among the lost arts, since there is so 
little art about them. The best of them repre- 
sent the human profile in a crude way, and 
they were regarded as rather a cheap kind of 
pictures even in the days when they were 
most popular. Indeed, the very word sil- 
houette means something poor and cheap and 





SILHOUETTE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


it had its origin in a spirit of ridicule. It is 
taken from Etienne de Silhouette who was a 
French Cabinet Minister in the year 1759 
when the treasury of France was very low 
because of costly wars with Britain and Prus- 
sia and by the extravagances of the govern- 
ment. When Etienne de Silhouette became 
minister of finance he set about making great 
reforms in the public expenditures. He was, 
by nature, a very “close” man, and he went 
to such extremes in keeping down the public 
expenses that he brought great ridicule upon 
himself, and finally anything that was cheap 
and poor was referred to as @ /a Silhouette. 
A very crude picture was popular at that 


time. It was made by tracing the shadow or 
profile of a face projected by the light of a 
candle on a sheet of white paper and the out- 
line defined with a pencil. This was such a 
very poor and cheap sort of a picture that it 
was at once called a silhouette in further de- 
rision of the very saving French minister and 
the name has “stuck.” It is an instance 
of the curious derivation of some words in 
common use, and this unkind slur on a man 
who was really trying to introduce needed re- 
forms in the spending of the public money 
has long been accepted as a good and proper 
word. Indeed, there is no other word used 
for pictures of this kind, although there were 
such pictures long before Monsieur Etienne 
de Silhouette had his name attached to them 
in so embarrassing a way. 

Madame Pompadour brought the silhouette 
into popularity by showing a great liking for 
it, and the pictures made by casting’a shadow 
with a lamp were called profiles a Ja Pompa- 
dour. ‘They were to be seen all over France. 

Then the silhouette became popular in 
America a great many years ago, and a man 
named Charles Wilson Peale, who had a mu- 
seum in Philadelphia, became famous for his 
cleverness in executing them. He invented 
a kind of a machine which traced the profile 
with extreme accuracy. Even George Wash- 
ington sat to Peale for a silhouette, and all 
the most prominent gentlemen and ladies of 
the day felt that they must have silhouettes 
of themselves. 

Then there was a boy of seventeen named 
James Hubard who came to this country 
from England and went from place to place 
setting up “Hubard Galleries” to which the 
people flocked to have silhouettes of them- 
selves made by the clever “artist.” He had 
many samples of his work on exhibition and 
the people paid fifty cents for admission to 
the gallery. This also paid for a silhouette 
which young Hubard cut out in a very few 
seconds with a pair of scissors. He was 
looked upon as a great genius, and he ex- 
hibited with pride a silver palette presented 
to him by the Philosophical Society of Glas- 
gow in appreciation of his unusual talent. 
On the palette were the words: “Presented 
to Master James Hubard by admirers of his 
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genius in the city of Glasgow, Scotland, 
February 14, 1824.” 

Young Hubard exhibited his silhouettes at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 
in New York and Boston. He became am- 
bitious to do better work than any mere 
maker of silhouettes could do, and he finally 
made quite a reputation as a painter of por- 
traits. He remained in our country and died 
in Richmond, Virginia in 1862, his death hav- 
ing been caused by the explosion of a shell 
he was filling with a compound he had manu- 
factured for the use of the Confederate Army. 

Another noted silhouettist coming to this 
country from foreign lands was Monsieur 
Edouart who arrived on our shores in 1838, 
and for nine or ten years he was kept busy 
making silhouettes of people who admired 
this kind of art. Edouart kept a copy of each 
silhouette he made and he valued his collec- 
tion so highly that it quite broke his heart 
when the entire collection went to the bottom 
of the sea while Edouart was returning to his 
native land from America in 1847. 

America produced a silhouettist thought by 
many to be as clever as any who had come 
to our country from foreign lands. This was 
William Henry Brown who was but sixteen 
years old when he cut a very fine silhouette 
of General Lafayette who was then on a visit 
to this country. In some respects Brown was 
even cleverer than any of his predecessors 
had been. He was a kind of a “snap shot” 
silhouettist for he could make silhouettes of 
men and women on the street without the 
subjects of his pictures being aware of the 
fact that they were having their “likenesses” 
taken. Indeed, he had such remarkable skill 
in memorizing faces and forms that he could 
look at a person on the street and cut a won- 
derfully good silhouette of the person after 
returning to his studio. He went farther 
than other silhouettists had done, for he made 
cuttings of ships and railroad trains and pro- 
cessions in which the figures were readily 
recognized. He made one cutting twenty-five 
feet long with sixty-five persons in it, and so 
clever was the execution that it was easy to 
recognize every figure in it. 

One may see in one of the public school 
buildings in Boston, two silhouettes of un- 
usual interest, for they are of George and 
Martha Washington. Possibly they are the 
work of Peale, but there is nothing to indi- 


cate the name of the silhouettist. Under- 
neath the frame in which the profiles are, is 
this information in regard to them: 


‘*The within are profiles of General and Mrs. 
Washington taken from their shadows on a wall. They 
are as perfect likenesses as profiles can give. Presented, 
to me by my friend, Mrs, Eleanor P. Lewis at Wood- 
lawn, July 1832. 


‘* ELIZABETH BORDLEY GIBSON.” 
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SILHOUETTE OF MARTHA WASHINGTON, 


The Mrs. Eleanor P. Lewis referred to was a 
great-granddaughter of Martha Washington. 

The silhouettes were presented to the school 
by Mr. Edward Shippen of Philadelphia. 
They are the original profiles, and not copies. 
The invention of the daguerreotype by M. 
Daguerre in 1839 put the nose of the silhou- 
ettist quite hopelessly “out of joint.” No 
one wanted a silhouette after having seen the 
daguerreotype. Then the daguerreotype lost 
favor because of the perfection of the art of 
the photographer. This art of the photog- 
rapher has now reached a degree of perfection 
that was undreamed of by those who first 
practised it. 
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The New Boy at Hilltop 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 


Auther of ‘‘ The Crimson Sweater,” 


CHAPTER V 
THE RESCUE 


KENNETH’S first act after hearing the alarm 
was to awake Joe. This he did by the simple 
expedient of yanking the bedclothes away 
from him and yelling “Fire!” at the top of 
his lungs. Then, stumbling over the chairs, 
he groped his way to the hall door and opened 
it. The corridor was already filled with ex- 
citement and confusion. Of the eighteen boys 
who roomed on that floor fully half were in 
evidence, standing dazedly about in pajamas 
or night-shirts and shouting useless questions 
and absurd answers. Simms, who lived at 
the far end of the corridor, emerged from his 
room dragging a steamer trunk after him. 
Instantly the scantily-clad youths dashed into 
their rooms intent on rescuing their belong- 
ings. Joe joined Kenneth at the door. 

“Where ’s the fire?” he gasped. 

“T don’t know,” answered Kenneth, “but 
I can smell it. Get something on; I’m going 
to. Has anyone given the alarm?” he asked, 
as Simms hurried back toward his study. 


“Yes! No! I don’t know! Everything ’s 
on fire upstairs! You ’d better get your 
things out!” 


“Somebody ought to give the alarm,” said 
Kenneth. “Who ’s seen Mr. Bronson?” 

But none had time to answer him. Ken- 
neth scooted down the hall and thumped 
at the instructor’s door. ‘There was no an- 
swer and Kenneth unceremoniously shoved it 
open. The study was in darkness. 

“Mr. Bronson!” he cried. “Mr. 
son!” 

There was no reply, and Kenneth recol- 
lected that very frequently Mr. Bronson spent 
Sunday night at his home. He hurried back 
to his own room and found Joe throwing 
their belongings out of the windows. At that 
moment the bell on School Hall began to 
clang wildly and a second afterward the 
alarm was taken up by the fire-bell in the 
village, a mile away. 

Kenneth pulled on his trousers and shoes, 
looked for a coat only to find that Joe had 
thrown all the coats out of the windows, and 
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went back to the corridor. All up and down 
it boys were staggering along with trunks and 
bags, while from the western end the smoke 
was volleying forth from Number 19 in great 
billowy clouds. From the floor above raced 
fellows with suit-cases and small trunks, 
shouting and laughing in the excitement of 
the moment. 

One of the older boys, Harris by name, 
came galloping upstairs with a fire extin- 
guisher, followed by a crowd of partly-dressed 
fellows from Upper House. But the smoke 
which filled the end of the corridor drove 
them back and the stream from the extin- 
guisher wasted itself against the fast-yellow- 
ing plaster of the wall. The building was 
rapidly becoming uninhabitable and, calling 
Joe from the study, where he was vainly try- 
ing to get the study table through the case- 
ment, Kenneth made for the stairs. The 
light at the far end of the corridor shone red 
and murky through the dense clouds of 
smoke. 

“All out of the building!” cried a voice 
from below, and the half-dozen adventurous 
spirits remaining in the second floor corridor 
started down the stairs. 

“Do you know how it began?” asked Joe 
of a boy beside him. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “King, in 19, was 
reading in bed with a lamp he has, and he 
went to sleep and upset it somehow. He got 
burned, they say.” 

“Serves him right,” muttered someone. 
Kenneth glanced around and found Grafton 
Hyde beside him. 

“Hello,” said Kenneth. 


“Hello,” answered Grafton. “Did you 
save anything?” 
“Yes, I guess so,” Kenneth replied. ‘“ Did 


you?” 

For the moment animosities were forgot- 
ten, wiped out of existence by the calamity. 

“Not much,” said Grafton. “But I don’t 
care. I tried to get my trunk down but the 
smoke was fierce and the end of the building 
was all in flames. So I lit out.” 

The lower hall was crowded with boys. 
Doctor Randall, tall and gaunt in a red flow- 
ered dressing gown, and several of the instruc- 
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tors were doing their best to clear the build- 
ing. 

“All out, boys!” called the Doctor. “It 
is n't safe here now! The firemen will be 
here in a minute and you ’Il only be in the 
way! I want you all to go over to Upper 
House!” 

“Hello!” said Kenneth. 
matter with you, Jasper?” 

Jasper Hendricks, the youngest boy in 
school, was crouched in a dim corner of the 
hall, sobbing and shaking as though his heart 
was broken. 

“What ’s up?” asked Grafton. 

“Don’t know. Here ’s young Jasper cry- 
ing like a good one. What ’s the trouble, 
Jasper? Did you get hurt?” 

But the boy apparently did n’t even hear 
them. 

“Lost his things, probably,” suggested 
Grafton, “and feels it. Never mind, kid, 
you ‘ll get some more.” 

“T want every boy out of the building!” 
cried the Doctor. But his voice was almost 
downed in the babel of cries and shouts and 
laughter. 

“Come on, Jasper,” said Kenneth, trying to 
raise him to his feet. “We ’ve got to get 
out.” 

For the first time he caught a glimpse of 
the boy’s face. It was white and drawn and 
horror-stricken. 

“What ’s the matter?” cried Kenneth in 
alarm. Young Hendrick’s lips moved but 
Kenneth could not distinguish the whispered 
words. 

“Eh? What ’s that? Speak louder! 
You ’re all right now! Don’t be scared! 
What is it?” And Kenneth bent his head as 
the younger boy clung to him convulsively. 

“Mister Whipple!” 

Kenneth barely caught the whispered 
words. 

“Mr. Whipple,” he muttered. “What does 
he mean?” He pulled the lad’s body around 
so that he could see his face in the smoke- 
dimmed light. “What about him, Jasper? 
He ’s safe, is n’t he?” 

The white face shook from side to side. 

“What does he say?” cried Grafton. 
“Whipple? Is n’t he down? Where is he?” 

“He must be—!” 

Kenneth paused, his own face paling, and 
looked fearsomely toward the stairs down 
which the gray-brown smoke was floating 
wraith-like. Then his eyes met Grafton’s 
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and he read his own horror reflected there. 
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“Jasper’s room is next to Mr. Whipple’s,’ 
said Grafton hoarsely. “He must have seen 
something! Jasper, is Mr. Whipple up there 
now?” 

The lad’s head nodded weakly. Then he 
broke again into great dry sobs that shook 
him from head to foot. Kenneth seized him 
beneath the shoulders and dragged him a few 
yards nearer the door. There he put him 
down. 

“Don’t cry, Jasper,” he whispered kindly. 
“Tt ’s all right; we ’ll save him!” 

For an instant he looked about him. 
Through the doors the boys were pushing 
their way outward, protesting, laughing, ex- 
citedly. 

Of the faculty Doctor Randall alone was 
in sight. One other instant Kenneth hesi- 
tated. Then with a bound he was half-way 
up the first flight. 

“Who ’s that going up there?” cried the 
Doctor. “Here, come back instantly!” 

But Kenneth did not hear, or, hearing, 
paid no heed. He was at the second floor, 
the evil-smelling smoke thick about him, 
blinding his eyes and smarting his throat. 
Above him was a strange lurid glare and the 
roaring of the flames. For a moment his heart 
failed him and he leaned weak and panting 
against the banister. Then a voice sounded in 
his ears. 

“Tt ’s no use, Garwood,” cried Grafton. 
“We can’t get up there.” 

“We ’ll try,” was the answer. 

Bending low, his sleeve over his mouth, 
Kenneth rushed the next flight. Grafton was 
at his heels. At the top Kenneth crouched 
against the last step and squinted painfully 
down the corridor in the direction of Mr. 
Whipple’s room and the flames. The heat 
was stifling and the smoke rolled toward them 
in great red waves. Grafton, choking, cough- 
ing, crouched at Kenneth’s side. 

“We can’t reach him,” he muttered. ‘The 
fire has cut him off.” 

It seemed true. Mr. Whipple’s room was 
at the far end and between his door and the 
stairway the flames were rioting wildly, lick- 
ing up the woodwork and playing over the 
lathes from which the plaster was crumbling 
away. Kenneth’s heart sank and for an in- 
stant he thought he was going to faint. 
Everything grew black before him and his 
head settled down on his outstretched arm. 
Then Grafton was shaking him by the shoul- 
der and his senses returned. 


“Come on!” cried Grafton. “Let ’s get 
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out of this while we can! We ‘ll be burned 
alive in a minute!” There was panic in his 
voice and he tugged nervously at Kenneth’s 
arm. 

At that moment a great expanse of plaster 
fell from the ceiling some thirty feet away 
and the flames glared luridly through the cor- 
ridor, making everything for a brief moment 
as light as day. From below came calls, but 
Kenneth did not hear them. 

“Look!” he cried, seizing Grafton’s arm. 
“On the floor! Do you see?” 
“Yes,” shouted Grafton. 
Whipple! Can we get him?” 

“I ’m going to try,” was the calm reply. 
“Will you come with me?” 

For a moment the two boys looked into 
each other’s eyes, squinting painfully in the 
acrid smoke. The flames crackled and roared 
in their ears. The strained, terror-stricken 
look passed from Grafton’s face. His eyes 
lighted and he even smiled a little. 

“Come on,” he said simply. 

“Wait!” Kenneth leaned down so that his 
face was against the spindles and took a deep 
breath. There was a current of clearer air 
arising from the well and, although it smarted 
in his lungs, it gave him relief. Grafton fol- 
lowed his example. Then, for they realized 
that there was no time to lose, with one ac- 
cord they rushed, stooping, down the corridor 
into the face of the flames. 

Mr. Whipple lay stretched face downward 
on the floor where he had fallen when over- 
come by the smoke and, as is more than likely, 
his terror. He was in his night-clothes and 
one hand grasped a small satchel. Behind him 
the floor was afire scarcely a yard away. The 
thirty feet from the stairs to where he lay 
seemed as many yards to the rescuers, and the 
heat grew fiercer at every step. But they 
gained the goal, fighting for breath, bending 
their heads against the savage onslaughts of 
the flames, and seized the instructor’s arms. 
Whether he was alive there was no time to 
ascertain. ‘There was time for nothing save 
to strive to drag him toward the stairway. 
With tightly-closed eyes, from which the 
smarting tears rolled down their faces, and 
sobbing breaths, they struggled back. 

But if it had been hard going it was trebly 
hard returning. The instructor was not a 
large man nor a heavy one, but now he 
seemed to weigh tons. Their feet slipped on 
the plaster-sprinkled boards and their hearts 
hammered in their throats. Ten feet they 
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made; and then, as though angry at being 
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deprived of their prey, the flames burst with 
a sudden roar through the melting partition 
a few feet behind them and strove to conquer 
them with a scorching breath. Kenneth stag- 
gered to his knees under its fury and Grafton 
gave a cry of anguish and despair. But the 
fiery wave receded and they struggled des- 
perately on, fighting now for their own lives 
as well as for that of the instructor. 

Ten feet more and the worst was passed. 
A frenzied rush for the stairway and safety 
was in sight. Half falling, half stumbling, 
they went down the first few steps to the land- 
ing at the turn, Mr. Whipple’s inert body 
thumping along between them. There, with 
faces held close to the boards, they lay drink- 
ing in grateful breaths of the smoke-poisoned 
air, which, after what they had been inhaling, 
was fresh and sweet. 

Then, above the booming of the fire, voices 
reached them, hoarse, anxious voices, and 
white faces peered up at them through the 
smoke from the corridor below. 

“All right!” called Kenneth, but, to his 
surprise, his words were only hoarse whispers. 
Struggling to his knees, he seized Mr. Whip- 
ples’s‘arm and strove to go on. But Grafton 
offered no assistance. He lay motionless 
where he had thrown himself on the landing. 

“Come on!” croaked Kenneth impatiently, 
and tugged at his double burden. Then the 
crimson light went suddenly out and he sub- 
sided limply against the banisters just as the 
rescuers dashed up to them. 

When Kenneth came to a few minutes later 
he was being carried across the campus. Near 
at hand a fire-engine throbbed and roared, 
sending showers of sparks’ into the winter 
darkness. Behind him a red glare threw long 
moving shadows across the grass. In his ears 
were shouts and commands and a shrill whist- 
ling. Then he lost consciousness again. 


CHAPTER VI 
“ a. ~~ . on ar . re ” 
ALL ’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


KENNETH lay in bed in Doctor Randall’s 
spare chamber. His left hand was bandaged 
and a wet cloth lay across his closed eyes. A 
window was open and the lowered shade bil- 
lowed softly up and down, letting into the 
darkened room quick splashes of sunlight. 
From without came the cheerful patter of 
melting snow upon the sill. 

Kenneth had had his breakfast—how long 
ago he could not say, since he had slept since 
then—and had learned all the exciting news; 
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that Lower House was so badly burned that 
there was no question of repairing it; that 
Mr. Whipple had been sent to the hospital at 
Lynnminster, seriously but not dangerously 
hurt; that Grafton Hyde had received no 


doctor, who had also imparted the informa- 
tion that Kenneth’s injuries were trifling, a 
couple of scorched fingers and a pair of badly 
inflamed eyes, but that nevertheless he would 
kindly spend the day in bed, “as heroes are 
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damage and was about this forenoon wearing 
a strangely blank expression due to the loss 
of his eyebrows; and that King, to whose 
disregard of the rules the fire had been due, 
had, previous rumors to the contrary, escaped 
unharmed. 

Kenneth’s informant had been the school 

VoL. XXXIV.—43. 


AFTON 'S ARM ON THE FLOOR! 


SEE ? 


scarce these days and must be well lIcoked 
after when found.” 

rhere came a soft tapping at the door and 
Kenneth peeked eagerly out from under the 
bandage as Grafton Hyde entered and tiptoed 
across the floor. Kenneth looked for a mo- 
ment and grinned; then he chuckled; then 
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he threw an arm across his face and gave way 
to laughter unrestrained. Grafton laughed 
too, though somewhat ruefully. 

“Don’t I look like a fool?” he asked. 

Kenneth regained his composure with a 
gasp. 

“T_T did n’t mean to be rude,” 
contritely, ‘“but—” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” answered Grafton. 
“Besides, I ’ll bet you ’re the same way.” 

“Me?” Kenneth looked startled and 
passed a finger questioningly across his eye- 
brows. “There ’s nothing :here!” he gasped. 
Off came the bandage. “How do I look?” 

A smile started at Grafton’s lips and slowly 
overspread his face. Kenneth smiled back. 

“We must be a pair of freaks,” he said, 
chuckling. “Do they ever grow back again?” 

“Yes, in no time,” answered Graftcn. “Be- 
sides, Joe says that all you have to do is to 
take a pencil and rub it over and no one can 
tell. I ’m going to try it.” He sat down 


he said 


cautiously on the edge of the bed. “How 
are you feeling?” he asked. 
“All right. Kind of tired, though. How 


about you?” 

“Fine.” There was a silence during which 
he played nervously with a shoe strap. At 
last : 

“T say, Garwood,” he blurted, “it 
all right about—about that, you know. I 
told President Randall.” 

“You need n’t have,” muttered Kenneth. 

“T wanted to! And I’m sorry. It was a 
sneaky thing that I did to you. I—I don’t 
know why I cared so much about staying on 
the team; I don’t now.” 

“Did he—was he mad about it?” 

“Was n’t he! I am to be suspended for a 
month.” 

“T ’m sorry,” said Kenneth honestly. “It 
—it was decent of you to tell.” 

“Decent nothing! It was decent of you 
not to blow on me the other day. Why 
did n’t you?” he asked curiously. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered Kenneth 
embarrassedly. ‘“I—I did n’t like to, I sup- 
pose. When are you going?” 

“This afternoon. That ’s why I came to 
see you now. I wanted to—to tell you that 
I was sorry about it and see if you would n't 
be friends.” 

“That ’s all right,” said Kenneth. “I— 
I ’m glad you came.” 

Had they been older they would have 
shaken hands. As it was they merely avoided 
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looking at each other and maintained an em- 
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barrassed silence for a moment. It amounted 
to the same thing. 

The silence was broken by a knock on the 
door. 

“Come!” called Kenneth. 

“Look at the heroes having a convention,” 
said Joe gayly as he crossed the floor. ‘The 
Society of the Singed Cats! Well, how are 
you feeling, chum?” 

“Fine and dandy,” answered Kenneth. 

“Good! Say, we had lots of fun last 
night! They bunked us in with the Upper 
House fellows, and maybe there was n’t a 
circus! Every time we see King we ask him 
if it ’s hot enough for him! I would n’t be 
surprised if he folded his pajamas like the 
Arabs—that ’s all he saved, you know—and 
as silently stole away. We ’ve sure got him 
worried!” He paused and looked inquir- 
ingly from Kenneth to Grafton. “Did Graft 
tell you?” he asked. 

Kenneth nodded. 

“T always told you he was n’t a bad sort, 
did n’t I? Don’t you care, Graft; we ’Il 
keep a place warm for you, and a month is 
just a nice vacation. Would n’t mind it my- 
self! Say, are you going to be fit to play in 
Saturday’s game, Kenneth?” 

“T don’t know. Will they let me?” 

“Why not? They have n’t anything 
against you now, have they? How about 
your blessed eyes?” 

“Oh, they ’ll be all right, I guess. 
wish—Graft was going to play.” 

“Oh, I don’t care,” declared that youth 
stoutly. “Go in and give ’em fits, Kenneth. 
And—one of you fellows might write me 
about the game,” he added wistfully. 

“We ’ll do it,” said Joe. “We ’ll write 
a full account and send diagrams of the 
broken heads of the Uppers. Only thing 
I ’m afraid of,” he added soberly, “is that 
now that Kenneth has n’t any eyebrows they 
may take his head for the ball!” 

Kenneth was up the next day feeling as 
fit as ever, but when the subject of returning 
to basketball practice was broached to the 
doctor, Kenneth met with disappointment. 

“T can’t allow it,” said the doctor kindly 
but firmly. “I’m sorry, but you know we ’re 
responsible for you while you ’re here, my 
boy, and I think you ’d better keep away 
from violent exercise for a week or two. No, 
no more basketball this year.” 

The verdict brought gloom to Lower 
House, or, as Upper facetiously called them 
now, the Homeless Ones. For with Grafton 
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gone and Kenneth out of the game the team’s 
plight was desperate. But there was no help 
for it, and so Jim Marble went to work to 
patch up the team as best he might, putting 
Simms back at guard and placing Niles, a 
substitute, at right forward. 

The Homeless @nes were quartered wher- 
ever space could be found for them. Joe and 
Kenneth were so fortunate as to get together 
again in an improvised bedroom, which had 
previously been a disused recitation room, at 
the top of School Hall. Most of the Lower 
House residents had saved their principal 
effects and those who had lost their clothing 
were reimbursed by the school. 

Friday morning two announcements of 
much interest were made. 

“On Monday next,” said the Doctor, “we 
receive a new member into the Faculty, Mr. 
George Howell Fair. Mr. Fair, who is a 
graduate of Princeton, will take the place 
left vacant by the resignation of Mr. Whip- 
ple, who was so unfortunately injured in the 
recent disaster. Mr. Fair will take up Mr. 
Whipple’s work where that gentleman left off.” 

There was a stir throughout chapel, and 
murmurs of satisfaction. The Doctor picked 
up another slip of paper, cast his eyes over it 
and cleared his throat. 

“You will also be pleased to learn,” he 
said, “that in our time of tribulation gen- 
erous friends have come to our assistance. 
We have lost one of our buildings but money 
has already been provided for the erection 
of a new and far more suitable one. I 
have received from Mr. John Garwood, of 
Cleveland, and Mr. Peter L. Hyde, of Chi- 
cago, a draft for the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars for the erection of a large 
dormitory capable of housing the entire stu- 
dent body. The generous gift seems to me 
especially, singularly, appropriate, coming as 
it does from the fathers of those two students 
who recently so bravely distinguished them- 
selves. With this thought in mind the Fac- 
ulty has already decided that the new dormi- 
tory when completed shall be known as Gar- 
wood-Hyde Hall.” 

Well, Kenneth’s secret was out! I hope 
and believe that his fellows held him in no 
higher esteem because they found out that he 
was the son of one of the country’s wealthiest 
men. But true it is that for the next few 
days he was the object of violent interest not 
altogether unmixed with awe. 

But Joe had to have everything explained, 
and as the shortest means to that result Ken- 
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neth produced a letter which he had received 
from his father the day before and gave it to 
Joe to read. Only portions of it interest us, 
however. 

“The newspaper account 
says that neither of you sustained serious 
injuries. I trust that it is so. But I think I 
had better satisfy myself on that point, and 
so you may look for me at the school on Satur- 
day next. Your mother is anxious to have 
you come home, but I tell her that a little 
thing like pulling a professor out of the fire 
is n’t likely to feaze a Garwood! 

“Now, another thing. You recollect that 
when you decided to go to Hilltop we talked 
it over and thought it best to keep dark the 
fact that you were my son. You wanted to 
stand on your own merits, and I wanted you 
to. Then, too, we feared that Hyde’s boy, 
because of the misunderstanding between 
Peter Hyde and myself, might try to make it 
uncomfortable for you. That alarm seems 
now to have been groundless, since surely a 
boy who could do what he did—and join you 
in doing it—would n’t be likely to pick on 
another. But that ’s of no consequence now, 
as it happens. 

“Quite by accident I met Peter here the 
day after the papers published the story of 
your little stunt. Well, he was so tickled 
about it that we shook hands and had a ‘touch- 
ing reconciliation,’ quite like what you see in 
the plays. We talked about ‘those worthless 
kids’ of ours and it ended up with his coming 
home to dinner with me. So you see you did 
more than save a professor’s life; you brought 
about a renewal of an old friendship. After 
dinner we got to talking it over and decided 
the least we could do was to replace that 
building. So I ’ve sent your Principal a draft 
by this mail which will cover the cost of a 
good new hail. I ’m giving half and Peter ’s 
giving half. I hope you and young Hyde 
will be good friends, just as his father and I 
You may expect 


ran the letter) 


are going to be hereafter. 
me Saturday.” 

“Now,” cried Joe triumphantly when he 
had finished reading, “now I understand 
about those brushes!” 

“What brushes?” asked Kenneth. 

“Why, the night of the fire I threw your 
suit-case out of the window, and when I went 
down to get it it had bust open and was full 
of swell silver-backed things. I thought at 
first I ’d got someone else’s bag, but I found I 
had n’t. And I wondered why you had n't 
had those brushes out.” 
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“Oh,” laughed Kenneth. “I thought they 
9? 


looked a bit too giddy! 


Ir was Saturday night and the gymnasium 
was crowded. The Faculty was there to a 
man, and with them, the honored guest of 


nothing to prevent his wearing his uniform 
once more and sitting with the substitutes. 
But the fellows with him were not all subs. 
One was Simms, weary and panting, nursing 
a twisted ankle which a moment before had 
put him out of the game. And Upper House 
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“OVER AT THE BLUES BENCH A LITHE FORM WAS PEELING OFF HIS 
SWEATER 


the evening, sat Mr. John Garwood, trying 
hard to make out what all the fuss was about 
and looking more often toward a bench at 
the side of the hall than toward the strug- 
gling players. On the bench, one of several 
blue-shirted players, sat Kenneth. He was 
forbidden to enter the game but there was 


had suffered too, for across the floor Carl 
Jones was viewing the last of the contest 
from the inglorious vantage of the side-line. 
Upper and Lower were still shouting hoarsely 
and singing doggedly. On the scoreboard 
the legend ran: 

Upper House 11—Lower House 11 
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No wonder every fellow’s heart was in his 
throat! It had been a contest to stir the 
most sluggish blood. In spite of the absence 
of Grafton and Kenneth, Lower had played a 
hard, fast game, and had she made a decent 
per cent. of her tries at goal would have been 
the winner at this moment. But Jim Marble 
had missed almost every goal from foul, and 
Collier who had tried his hand, had been 
scarcely more successful. And now the score 
was tied and it seemed ages agone since the 
timekeepers had announced one minute to 
lay. 

The ball hovered in the middle of the floor, 
passed from side to side. Then Hurd of 
Upper secured it and, with a shout to Knox, 
sped, dribbling, down the side-line. But a 
blue-shirted youth sprang in front of him 
and the two went to the floor together while 
the ball bounded into the ready hands of Jim 
Marble. 

“Oh, good work, Joe!” shouted Kenneth 
as Joe sprang to his feet and dived again into 
the play. 

Jim, taking long and desperate chances, 
tried for a basket from near the center of 
the floor and missed by a bare six inches. 
A groan went up from the supporters of the 
Blue, while Upper House sighed its relief. 
Then there was a mix-up under Upper’s goal 
and the whistle shrilled. 

“Double foul!” called the referee. 

A sudden stillness fell over the hall. Not 
a few of the players sank to the floor where 
they stood, while Knox picked up the ball 
and advanced to the line. Kenneth, watch- 
ing with his heart in his throat, had a vague 
impression of Jim Marble bending across the 
rail in consultation with one of the Faculty. 


Then the ball rose gently from Knox’s hands, 
arched in its flight and came down square on 
the rim of the basket. For a moment it 
poised there while hearts stood still. Then 
it toppled gently over the side to the floor. 
Knox had missed! 

Lower House set up a frantic chorus of 
triumph. If only Marble or Collier could 
succeed where Knox had failed! But neither 
Jim nor the left guard was going to try, it 
seemed. For over at the Blue’s bench a lithe 
form was peeling off his sweater and in a 
moment the cry swept the hall: 

“Garwood’s going to throw! Garwood! 
Garwood !” 

“It ’s all right,” Jim had whispered. “I 
asked the Doc. Do your best. If you make 
it we win, Garwood!” 

Kenneth, his pulses far from calm, walked 
out on the floor and picked up the ball. The 
shouting died away and the sudden stillness 
seemed appalling. He toed the black streak 
across the boards and measured the distance 
to the basket. Then, his legs astraddle, his 
knees slightly bent, he swung the ball once— 
twice— 

There was a moment of suspense, and 
then— 

Then pandemonium broke loose! The ball 
dropped to the floor unheeded, but above it 
the tattered meshes of the netting swayed 
where it had struck them going through! It 
was the cleanest kind of a basket, and it won 
the game and the series and the Shield for 
Lower House! 

Kenneth, fighting off the howling fellows 
who would have perched him on their shoul- 
ders, caught a glimpse of his father’s amused 
face, and broke for the stairway. 


THE END. 





A Disconcerted Scholar 
By Pauline Frances Camp 


WHEN little Arabella Krupp first started in to school, 
She found it very difficult to follow every rule. 
Of course, she tried her very best that teacher should not frown, 


And swift obedience she gave, when teacher said, “Sit down! 


9% 


But the next thing that she said to her was, “ Little girl, sit wp/” 
Which greatly disconcerted little Arabella Krupp! 








My sister ’s Louisa Maria, 
And I am Maria Louise, 

And you could_n’t tell one from the other— 
We ’re as like as a couple of peas! 

Our eyes are the same, and our dimples 
And so are our noses and hair ; 

Exactly alike are our dresses 
And everything else that we wear. 

I ’m dreadfully fond of Louisa, 
And it ’s nice for a doll to be twins 

If your girl-mother knows you from sister— 
But there ’s where the trouble begins! 


Why, only just yesterday morning 
Louisa was naughty and cried, 

And mother said she must be punished, 
And / should go out for a ride; 


But just as the carriage was ready 
She bundled me into my bed, 





"MARIA LOUISE 








And read me a lecture on manners, 
And carried Louisa instead! 

It was / had the blister the doctor 
Prescribed when Louisa was ill, 

And they smothered me, nearly, in blankets 
To keep her from having a chill! 

I sha’n’t know myself, I am certain 
If things keep on longer this way, 

And my temper is getting quite ruined— 
(I scolded Louisa to-day). 

There ’s only one plan I can think of 
To help it, and so I suppose 

Though court-plaster ’s not at all pretty 
I ’d best put a patch on my nose. 


It ’s hard, but I guess I sha’n’t mind it 
If only my dear Mamma sees 
Which twin is Louisa Maria, 
And which is Maria Louise! 
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Rainy Day Amusements in the Nursery 





SECOND PAPER—TOYS FROM PASTEBOARD BOXES— 
BY LINA BEARD 


Save all of your boxes; large boxes, small 
boxes, medium-sized, round, square, and 
oblong boxes, for there are any number of 
delightful toys the children can make of them. 
It does not take long to put the boxes and 
pieces of boxes together either, and the whole 
process is so very simple, one is surprised at 
the really wonderful results of perhaps only a 
few moments’ work. 

The photographs, on the next page, of the 
grocery store complete, with shelves, counter 
and scales, the shopkeeper and customer, and 
the automobile delivery wagon, on this page, 
being loaded by 
the shopkeeper and 
a chauffeur, cannot 
really convey a true 
idea of the appear- 
ance of these fasci- 
natingly realistic lit- 
tle toys. If directed 
in the work the chil- 
dren themselves will 
take great delight in 
making them. 

You will need one 


large box for the 
store, one box lid 


cut in half for the 
wings on each side 
of the store, a box and cover for the two 
sets of shelves, a small baking powder box 


FIG. I. THE 


to use as a barrel filled with spinach (pars 
ley) and a square box to stand at one side 
for additional vegetables. Of you 
must have another box of suitable size for 
the automobile, with part of a box as a cover 
on the vehicle, two round boxes with their 
lids for wheels, and still another smaller one 
for the steering apparatus in front. 

Select a box about 19 inches long, 10 inches 
deep, and 8 inches wide, for the grocery; re 
move the lid and one of the long sides and 
you have the foundation for the store (Fig. 4). 
On the front edge of the two side walls, 


course 





AUTOMOBILE. 


and B, fit the lengthwise halves of a box lid 
with the turned-down edge on the short ends 
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taken off. 


wings from the walls (C and C, Fig. 5). 


Toys from Pasteboard Boxes 


Use glue or strong paste to fasten 
these box halves so that they extend out like 


[Fes 


two sets of shelves and allow for extending uj 
intoanarch. ‘The entire length will probabl\ 
be 20 inches. Bend the two ends of the arc! 





FIG. 2. THE 

Find a letter-paper box with a deep lid clos- 
ing down over the entire box. Open the box 
and giue shelves in both lid and box (Fig. 6). 
Make the shelves of strips cut from another box 
and bent down on the short ends to fit the letter- 
paper box (Fig. 7). Cover the bent ends with 
glue and fasten them in the box, holding them 
in place for a moment until they adhere. 
Glue these sets of shelves on the floor of the 


STORE, 


UNFURNISHED. 


out flat and paste one end on the top of each 
set of shelves (Fig. 2). 

Hunt up a box about 6 inches long, 2% 
inches deep, and 2% inches wide as a counter 
for the store; leave the lid on, turn the box 
upside down and glue it to the floor at the 
center near the front of the store; then cut a 
narrow strip 20 inches long from another box, 
bend the strip 7 inches from each end, making 





FIG. 3. 


store (Fig. 2) against the back wall at each end 
of the room (Fig. 2). Connect the two sets of 
shelves by an arch made of a strip of pasteboard 
cut as wide as the shelves are deep and of suf- 
ficient length to span the distance between the 


THE STORE, READY FOR BUSINESS. 


it into a square arch (Fig. 8). Slide the two 
ends of the arch down into the box lid on the 
bottom of the counter (Fig. 8). This makes 
the framework from which to hang the scales. 

Fashion the scales of an ordinary round 
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pasteboard pill box. Open the box, break 
away the high inside layer around its sides (D, 
Fig. 9),” making the height of the box almost 
exactly that of the lid. Puncture three holes 
in each scale at equal distances apart (see E in 
Fig. 9). Do this by first measuring the exact 























FIG. 4. 


distance around the rim of the box with a strip 
of paper; then folding the paper into three 
equal lengths (see F, Fig. 9) and again 
placing the strip around the box, marking 
where the folds come on the rim and. where 
the ends of the paper meet, then piercing the 
three spots with a very large, coarse darning 
needle. Thread strings with knots on their 
ends through the holes in each scale ; have all 
the strings of equal length and tie the ends 
of the three strings into one knot as shown at 
G, Fig. 9. Cut anotch on the two sides of the 
ends of a narrow strip of pasteboard 3% inches 
long taken from a box (Fig. 10). Tie the 
scales in place on the strip. Make two notches 
on each edge of the center of the same strip, 
and two on each edge of the center of 
the square arch (Figs. 8 and 10). Suspend 
the scales by a string tied around the center 
of the crosspiece of the scales and carried up 
and tied over and around the center of the 
square arch (Fig. 10). 

If one scale is found to be lighter in weight 
than the other, cut a small bit of pasteboard 
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FIG. 5. 


from a box, place it in the light-weight scale ; 

if it makes the scale too heavy, trim the bit 

of pasteboard off again and again until both 

scales swing the same distance above the 

counter ; then take the weight and paste it on 

the center of the bottom of the light-weight 
VoL. XXXIV,— 44. 


scale where it will not be seen, and the balance 
will be even (Fig. 10). Gather up a lot of 
little boxes for the shelves, stand the small 






































FIG. 6. 


baking powder box barrel at one side near the 
front of the store, and the square box on the 
other side. Pile three squares of white sugar 
on the top shelf, dried beans on the bottom 
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shelf, coffee in a round box, cloves in another, 
and so on. Place three nutmegs on the count 
ter for brown loaves of bread, cut round paste- 
board disks of various sizes to use as different 
weights on the scales, 
for you know these 
little scales will ac- 
tually move up and 
down like real ones, 
and this fact will be 
appreciated by the 
children. Bring the 
clothes-pin doll you 
made last month, for 
one of the buyers, 
and dress up another y 
clothes-pin for the 

storekeeper. As the 

heads of wooden FIG. 8. 


FIG. 7. 
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clothes-pins are rather flat, paste a little black 
paper bow high up on the brown paper hair 
to add to the height of the head as in Fig. 3. 

Now for the delivery automobile belonging 








FIG. 9. 


to the grocery. Use a box about 634 inches 
long, 3% inches wide, and 1% inches deep 
as the body of the automobile. Make the 
covered top of a piece of stiff pasteboard cut 
from another box. The strip must be 13% 
inches long and 6 inches wide. Measure 5 
inches from each end of the strip and draw a 
line across the strip at the two points. The 
dotted lines in Fig. 11 show where your lines 
should be made; score both lines; then cut 
off a one inch wide strip from each of the side 
portions running along the same edge, which 
,will leave a projection of one inch at the 
center to form the front extension of the roof 
of the automobile (Fig. 11). Bend down the 
sides of the covered top and stand them in 
the automobile ; fit them flat against the sides 
of the vehicle, bringing them close to the back 
and leaving a space in front of the body of 
the vehicle ; then glue this covered top in place. 
Make the steering wheel of the cover of a 
small pill box, run a large, heavy darning 
needle through the center of the box cover 
and stick the needle point slantingly through 
the center of the front of the bottom of the 
automobile. To avoid pricks from the point 
of the needle, run it into a small cork which 
wil! never be noticed under the bottom of the 
automobile. Fig. 1 shows how the steering 


wheel should stand in the front of the vehicle. 
Select two round boxes alike in size for 
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wheels. Peel off the rims of both boxes and 
covers, leaving four flat pasteboard disks; 
make a hole in the center of each, adjiist them 
to the automobile and mark where the center 
of the wheels comes; then make holes in the 
automobile and run a slender wooden stick or 
an old paint-brush handle through wheels and 
vehicle. Cut off the ends of the sticks if too 
long, and mold beeswax on the points to pre- 
vent the wheels from dropping off, as shown 
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FIG. Io. 


in the photograph, where you will also see the 
storekeeper helping load up the automobile 
while the clothes-pin chauffeur stands at the 
head of his machine (Fig 1). 

All the material used for making both the 
store and the automobile was merely such as 
is common to any household. I used only 
the boxes, etc., that happened to be in the 
house and with perfect results. Where boxes 
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FIG. II. 


of the right size can not be found, larger boxes 
or cardboard strips may be cut up and bent 
to the required size and shape. 
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- Mother Goose Continued 


By Anna Marion Smith 
GHe Cusen of [earts 


66 9 
he Oveen of enete. she made seme tarts 
Che Rude oi Hearts be ole these torts 
with hen ron away. 


the Ring of s elled for ihe tarts 






This noble queen, with mind serene, 
Then made a mammoth cake. =i, 

The naughty knave for cake did crave, = >a i” |B = 
And off with it did make. SS 

The haughty king, for punishing, 
Would have him eat it all, 

Which made the knave —unhappy slave+ Since then, at ease, their majesties 


Too sick to speak or crawl. Eat pastries every day. 
The knave affirms his stomach squirms, 


And looks the other way. 
Alas, alas, to such a pass 

Doth gluttony invite! 
’Tis very sad to be so bad, 
And lose one’s appetite. 














Next day the queen, with lofty mien, 
Prepared some lovely pies. 

The feeble knave side-glances gave 
At them with longing eyes. 

The cruel king, with mocking fling, 
Said: “ Do, now, have some pie!” 

The qualmish knave, no longer brave, 

Could only groan, “ Not I.” 









One misty, moisty morning 
When doudy was the weather 
I chanced to meet an old man clothed all, | 
in leather . ™"(e 
WA He began to compliment, and I began te grin, 
- How dogyyou do , and how do you do ro 
And how do you do again? , 
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This morning as I wandered 

To enjoy the charming weather, 

I met a man in goggles and a modern 
suit of leather. 

He began to toot a horn and I began 
to run; 

He knocked me flat nor cared for that; 

And down the road he spun. 
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Pinkey Perkins: Just a Boy 


By Captain Harold Hammond, U. S. A. 


Illustrated by George Varian 


HOW PINKEY COLLECTED A BAD DEBT 


One day during the early Spring, as Pinkey 


and Bunny were on their way to school, they 
saw coming up a side street something which 
immediately aroused their curiosity and in- 
terest. 

“What is it? Let ’s go see,” said Pinkey ; 


drawn overland by four horses. The proprie- 
tor was seated on a high wooden stool, on 
what might be termed the front porch of the 

house, driving. 
Pinkey and Bunny had seen the traveling 
house before it had proceeded far inside the 
town limits and in con- 





at 
| it 


‘*HE FELT A STINGING SENSATION ON THE CALVES OF HIS LEGS.” 


and without further argument the pair 
dashed off up the street, unmindful that it 
was almost time for the last bell. 

The object which had so stirred their curi- 
osity was nothing more nor less than a port- 
able photograph gallery, a small house 
mounted on a large, low-wheeled wagon and 
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sequence were the first 
to reach it. However, 
as they neared the pub- 
lic square they were 
joined by others in 
goodly numbers, until 
the queer structure 
was nearly surrounded 
by the curious crowd 
which accompanied it. 
This crowd increased 
still more as the owner 
guided his _ strange 
craft across the square 
and stopped to inquire 
concerning a location 
suitable for the open- 
ing of his gallery for 
business. 

Arrangements were 
soon completed with 
the owner of a vacant 
lot not far from the 
court-house and thither 
the crowd accompa- 
nied the “house on 
wheels,” as Pinkey had 
called it. 

“Now clear out o’ 
this, you kids,” said 
the proprietor, flourish- 
ing his whip danger- 
ously near the boys’ 
legs as he started to unhitch his horses, 
“vou ’ve got no business around here.” 

“Come on, fellows,” said Pinkey in a tone 
of disgust, as he neared the house. “We 
would be wasting time fooling around this old 
thing. I know what it is. It ’s nothing but 
an old picture gallery that travels round the 
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country. It ’s going to stop here a while, 
you ‘ll find; and we can see it any time.” 

Just as he turned’ toward the sidewalk he 
felt a stinging sensation on the calves of his 
legs, which caused him to jump quickly to 
one side. 

“When I want you climbin’ around on the 
porch of this car, young man, I ’ll say so,” 
said the photographer, savagely, “and the 
next time I catch you or any other kid around 
that window there ‘ll be trouble for some- 
body.” 

“IT was just walking by,” said Pinkey, 
sadly, as he limped along, rubbing his leg. 
“T was n’t even thinking of looking into his 
old house and he might have said something 
before jumping on a fellow with a whip.” 

The ringing of the school bell put a stop 
to further comments on the subject and all 
hurried off. 

On the way home from school that noon 
most of the boys made it a point to go by the 
vacant lot where the new “Art Car,” as the 
photographer chose to call his establishment, 
was located. On approaching the place, 
Pinkey was surprised to see “Liberty Jim” 
busily engaged about the miniature house, 
digging holes in which the wheels might set 
in order to bring the house nearer to the 
ground. The space about the car had been 
cleared off, the weeds and grass closely cut 
and taken away, and in general things had 
begun to look much improved. 

As was his custom, Jim hailed Pinkey with 
the assurance that he was glad to see him and 
as Pinkey drew nearer Jim confided to him 
that he had secured permanent employment 
with the proprietor, doing odd jobs about the 
gallery. 

“*"T won't take but a little o’ my time, 
either,” said Jim, proudly, “I can keep all 
my other jobs and do this work too. All 
I ’ve got to do is to sweep out and dust, carry 
water to fill the big tank, and keep the grass 
and weeds mowed around the car and out to 
the street.” 

“Bunny,” said Pinkey, after Jim was out 
of hearing, “if that fellow treats Jim right 
and pays him for the work he does, I ’ll take 
the blame for his hitting me with that whip 
this morning, and say nothing more about it, 
and do nothing more, ’cause if I did, it might 
make a difference to Jim, but if he don’t treat 
Jim square, he ll be sorry of the day he ever 
came to this town, and hit me with his whip 
when I was n’t doing a thing.” 

The weeks went by and, as the Art Car be- 
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came an established institution in Enterprise, 
it ceased to be a source of much interest. 
People patronized it freely and all were well 
pleased that it had come to town. Jim was 
proud of his situation and soon began to feel a 
sort of part ownership in the establishment. He 
spent a large part of his time there and took 
great pride in keeping things looking their 
best. But nothing seemed to give him so 
much pleasure as the kind words and compli- 
ments of the patrons who, as they came and 
went, never failed to notice the little flower 
beds he had made and the many attractive sur- 
roundings he had arranged for the house. 

For a time, Pinkey refrained from question- 
ing Jim about the financial returns he received 
for his work, but after two weeks had gone by 
he asked him one day if he had received his 
pay yet, and Jim replied rather vaguely that 
it was “all. right” and for Pinkey not to 
“worry about that part of it.” 

But Pinkey had his suspicions and after 
four weeks had passed by he again went to 
Jim one morning and insisted on knowing 
how the matter of wages stood between him 
and the photographer. 

“Well you see, Pinkey, I ’m not workin’ 
for him any more,” admitted Jim, visibly con- 
fused, “I quit last Saturday.” 

“Did he pay you all he owed you when 
you quit?” persisted Pinkey. 

“T have n’t got all of it yet,” Jim replied 
and then added hopefully: “but I expect to 
before long.” 

“How much did he give you altogether?” 

“Well, you see, people are kind of slow 
payin’ him, so he says, and he has n’t paid me 
anything yet. He says I ’ll have to wait on 
him a little while longer.” 

“Did you quit of your own accord, or did 
he turn you off?” inquired Pinkey, conviction 
as to the true state of affairs becoming settled 
in his mind. 

“He said he could get along with a boy 
now, there not being any more heavy work 
to do.” . 

“Jim,” said Pinkey, now fully convinced, 
“he ’s just beaten you out of your money, as I 
thought he would on the start, that ’s what 
he ’s done.” 

“Well, I guess you ’re right about it, 
Pinkey,” said Jim, rather hopelessly, as he 
turned away, “but it would take all he owes 
me to get a lawyer to collect it, so I suppose 
I ’ll have to let it go.” 

‘You may be willing to let it go,” 
tered Pinkey to himself, “but I ’m not.” 


mut- 
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Pinkey immediately hunted up Bunny and 
told him the news about Jim losing his job 
and not getting any pay for the four weeks he 
had worked. 

“What ’re you going to do to him, Pinkey?” 
inquired Bunny, much interested as to what 
Pinkey’s line of action might be. 

“T ’m not going to do anything to him,” 
answered Pinkey, “that is, not much. I ’m 
just going to collect what he owes Jim, if I 
can, and at the same time square up with him 
myself. You come down to my house this 
evening after supper and help me.” 

Before he went home that afternoon, 
Pinkey sought out Jim, who was lying on the 
grass over in the park, as the shady enclosure 
in the center of the public square was called, 
his hat over his eyes and his violin by his 
side. As Pinkey approached, Jim sat up and 
looked at him sadly. 

“Now don’t scold me any more, Pinkey,” 
he said when he saw the serious look on his 
friend’s face. “I ’ve been thinkin’ it over 
and I ’ve just decided that he has beat me and 
that ’s all there is to it.” 

“T did n’t come over to scold you, Jim,” 
said Pinkey, “I just came to tell you that if 
you ‘ll do as I tell you we can collect every 
cent of that money before we go to bed to- 
night.” 

Jim sat upright instantly. He had faith 
in Pinkey’s ability to do almost anything he 
tried. 

“T ’ve got to go to supper now,” Pinkey 
continued, “and have n’t time to explain 
things, but you come up-town to-night after 
supper and wait on the court-house corner 
until I come.” 

Now it happened that one of Jim’s many 
peculiarities was an unusual love for animals 
of all kinds and conditions. No stray dog or 
homeless kitten was too forlorn to be attrac- 
tive in his eyes and many an ownerless out- 
cast had found food and shelter, through 
Jim’s generosity in sharing what he had with 
them. As a consequence, Jim’s back yard 
often resembled a feline and canine almshouse 
with the inmates out for an airing. 

During the hunting season some months 
previous, Jim had accompanied several sports- 
men on a trip to the river bottom, acting as 
cook for the party, and had brought home a 
coon which had been wounded by one of the 
men and which he had rescued before the dogs 
had killed it. This coon Jim had begged to 


be given him in part return for his services, 
but really to save it from the cruel fate which 
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awaited it were it turned loose as sport for the 
dogs. 

On this coon, Pinkey depended for his suc- 
cess in the scheme he had evolved for the col- 
lection of the photographer’s debt to Jim. 
He had often played with the animal, which 
had rapidly become tame under Jim’s care, 
and it had grown to know him and Bunny. 

As soon as supper was over, Bunny put in 
appearance at Pinkey’s house. He found 
Pinkey upstairs in his workshop. 

His first words were an inquiry as to what 
the plan was. 

“Listen and I ’ll tell you,” replied Pinkey, 
deliberately, leaning against his work bench 
“First thing we do, as soon as it ’s good and 
dark, we ’ll go down and get that tame coon 
0’ Jim’s. Jim keeps him tied to a tree out in the 
yard now. If we can once get him into that 
Art Car, and let him get all excited, there ’s 
nobody on earth except Jim that can get him 
out. See now what I ’m after?” 

“Going to put the coon in there,” ex- 
claimed Bunny, gleefully, “and then have 
Jim come and offer to take ’im out, but not 
till he gets the money that ’s coming to him?” 

“That ’s it exactly. The coon ’ll be in the 
dark in a strange place and if I ’m not mis- 
taken that man won’t care to be shut up in 
that little house with a strange animal charg- 
ing around like mad and he ’I1I be glad to get 
rid of him at any price because he won’t know 
what kind of an animal it is.” 

In order that no difficulty might arise in 
transporting the coon, Pinkey went to the 
barn and got a large gunny sack, in which he 
intended to put the animal and carry him un- 
til he liberated him in the photograph gallery, 
and an old piece of clothes line to tie around 
it, if the coon became too bothersome. 

“That ‘ll be all the better,” said Bunny, 
when they were discussing the advisability of 
the scheme, “because being shut up in that 
sack ’]l make him all the madder and livelier 
when he ’s turned loose.” 


“Our man ’s in his house,” said Pinkey 
with delight, as the pair drew near the Art 
Car, their squirming and madly excited cap- 
tive all the while keeping up a frantic en- 
deavor to liberate himself. “Let ’s get rid 
of this coon as soon as ever we can. He ’Ill 
be clawing a hole in this sack first thing you 
know and then he ’ll go for us.” The boys 
had not taken time to tie the rope around the 
sack as they had at first intended, and the 
coon was becoming very lively. 
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“Better fix the door so the man can’t get 
out, had n’t we, Pinkey?” suggested Bunny. 
“Because the first thing he ‘ll do when he 
hears this coon tearing around ’ll be to 


drop everything and run. I would if I 
was him.” 
“That ’s a good idea, Bunny,” agreed 


Pinkey, jubilantly, handing Bunny the piece 
of clothes line. “You fix the door tight and 
then I ’ll put the coon in the little window 





‘‘AS PINKEY APPROACHED, LIBERTY JIM SAT UP AND LOOKED AT HIM.” 


I was looking in that day when he hit me with 
the whip.” 

“Yes, he said the next time he caught any 
kids around that window, there ’d be trouble 
for somebody,” said Bunny mockingly ; “well 
I just expect there will be trouble for some- 
body, without his catching any kids!” 

While Pinkey held the sack, keeping one 
corner on the ground with his foot and the 
upper end at arm’s length from him, to pro- 
tect his legs from being scratched or bitten, 
Bunny tied the door knob to one of the short 
iror hooks which supported a tin sign beside 
the door. He wound the line from the door 
knob to the hook and back again until he had 
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used it all up and then fastened the end se- 
curely. 

“There,” he said proudly, as he returned to 
where Pinkey was still uneasily retaining 
custody of the coon, “if he gets out of that 
house, ’t won’t be through the door, that ’s 
certain.” 

“Well, 
Pinkey. 
dozen doors. 


I should think not,” returned 
“You were long enough to tie a 
You must think I like to stand 
here wrestling with 
this coon all by myself 
for a half an hour. 
Come on now, we have 
n’t any time to lose.” 

Quietly, and without 
a word, Bunny picked 
up his end of the sack 
and the pair crept up 
to the side of the house. 
To their delight they 
saw that the little win- 
dow was open. Pinkey 
cautiously climbed up 
on the porch, just be- 
neath the window, after 
which Bunny, who had 
held the coon until 
Pinkey was ready to 
receive it, gladly passed 
his burden up to his 
companion. 

Inside, the photogra- 
pher was working away, 
developing plates and 
whistling absent-mind- 
edly, with no idea of 
what was going on out- 
side. He had returned 
from supper but a few 
minutes before and was 
just starting to work. 

There was no time to lose now. The man 
might hear them any minute and look out of 
the little window. Pinkey, with great effort 
and not without a sense of timidity as he 
thought of the possible results of his escapade, 
hastily raised the sack, and its now thoroughly 
aroused and irate contents, to the height of his 
head, placed the mouth of the sack in the 
open window, released his hold on the open- 
ing and pushed the whole burden inside. The 
coon seemed to hesitate for a moment on the 
window sill and then pitched forward out of 
sight. : 

Instantly there was a sound of rushing feet, 
accompanied by shouts of mingled rage and 
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fear. The words were not plain to the boys, 
who had instantly retreated to a safe distance, 
but they must have been most expressive, 
judging by their inflection and emphasis. The 
first commotion was followed by the noise of 
a falling chair, which the photographer had 
attempted to mount and which had fallen in 
his attempt to gain a footing. The little 
room in which the coon had been liberated 
was scarcely large enough for the enraged 
animal and the man whose unwelcome guest 
he was and in another moment the boys heard 
a door crash open as the photographer sought 
more space in the larger one adjoining. 

The excited animal pursued the fleeing 
artist. This room was totally dark and as the 
now frantic man was fumbling blindly for the 
knob to the outer door the coon in its mad 
rush around and around, each moment up- 
setting something which sent him on his 
way at a still wilder pace, collided with his 
quaking legs and sent him sprawling on the 
floor. 

“You stay here, Bunny,and watch,” ordered 
Pinkey, as soon as he saw how satisfactorily 
everything was progressing, “I ’m goin’ after 
Jim.” He had succeeded admirably so far 
and now he had but one more move to make 
and the scheme he had planned would be- 
come a complete victory. 

Pinkey found Jim at the appointed place 
on the court-house steps and without any ex- 
planation he ordered his friend to follow him 
as fast as he could. 

“Hustle, Jim,” panted Pinkey, rushing 
back to see why his companion was so slow, 
“get to moving as fast as you know how.” 

“That ’s what I ’m doin’ already,” replied 
Jim, between short breaths. “What ’s the 
matter, have you set fite to somethin’ ?” 

“No, but I ’ll bet that photographer thinks 
it ’s next thing to it.” 

At the mention of the word photographer, 
Jim urged his legs to a still faster pace, fear- 
ing lest Pinkey had gotten himself into 
trouble. On arriving at the Art Car, Pinkey 
briefly explained the situation to Jim and 
added : 

“Now you get up to that window and say 
just what I tell you.” 

Jim did as he was bid. 

“Ask him what ’s the matter,’ 
in an undertone. 

Jim repeated the question to the infuriated 
- man inside. 
“Matter !” 


’ 


said Pinkey 


shrieked the tin-type artist, 


choking with rage and fear, though now at- 


Pinkey Perkins: Just 2 Boy 


(Fzs., 


tempting to make a show of bravado. “If 
somebody don’t get this wildcat out o’ here, 
I ’ll kill it. Outside there! Do you hear 
me? Somebody take this wildcat out of 
here!” cried the excited photographer. 

“Tell him to pay you what he owes you 
and you ’ll get it out,” prompted Pinkey. 

“Pay me the eight dollars you owe me and 
I ’ll take ’im out,” said Jim, his voice taking 
on a tone of confidence, hitherto lacking. 

“Ts that you, Jim?” cried the photographer, 
recognizing Jim’s voice for the first time. 
“How ’d you get here? My, but I ’m glad to 
see you. I ‘ll pay you the eight dollars if 
you ‘ll get this varmint out o’ here before he 
breaks up everything I ’ve got.” 

On his way to the car he had seen Jim at 
the court-house, and Jim had made no effort 
to avoid him, so he had no suspicion of his 
being implicated in putting the animal in the 
car. 

“Hand it over,” demanded Jim promptly, 
without any urging from Pinkey. 

“Want it right now?” inquired the photo- 
grapher. 

“Right now,” replied Jim. He saw his 
advantage and did not propose to be beaten 
again. 

By the dim light of a bracket lamp, which 
still burned in the small room, the chagrined 
and thoroughly cowed photographer fumbled 
in his wallet for a few moments and finally 
extracted eight dollars in bills and reluctantly 
passed it up to Jim as the price of his deliver- 
ance. The coon, which, had the photographer 
known it, was as badly scared as he, had 
ceased its wild rush about the house and only 
when frightened afresh did it create any more 
disturbance. At.present it was shivering in 
a corner, having learned by investigation that 
escape was impossible. 

After Jim had the bills secure in his fingers 
and had made sure of the amount, he stepped 
down to the ground and with Pinkey and 
Bunny went around to the door. The boys 
retired some distance into the darkness while 
Jim untied the rope and went inside. Pres- 
ently he emerged from the car, bearing in his 
arms the coon. 

“What ’d he have to say, Jim,” inquired 
Pinkey, anxiously, “when he saw what his 
‘wildcat’ looked like?” 

“Did n’t have much of anything to say, ex- 
cept that it acted like a wildcat, anyway,” 
replied Jim, “and from the way the place 
looks I guess he ’s right about it. I ’m glad 
he don’t suspect me or know that the coon 
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belongs to me. And say, Pinkey, that was a 
great scheme of yours and it worked well. | 
won't forget it either, for nobody was ever as 


” 


good to me as you are. 





if you ’ll find out who put the beast in here.” 
It was too dark for him to see anything but 
he evidently hoped that Jim was still within 
hearing. 


‘SOMEBODY TAKE THIS WILDCAT OUT OF HERE!’ CRIED THE EXCITED 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


“Oh, that ’s all right,” said Pinkey, trying 
to make light of the service he had done Jim. 
“T owed him a little debt and he owed you 
one, so we ’re square all around. I guess it ’s 
time to go home now, so come on, Bunny.” 

Just then the door of the Art Car opened 
and the photographer called out: 

“Say, Jim, | ‘ll make that ten dollars more 


VoL. XXXIV.—45. 


Jim made no reply, but to Pinkey and 
Bunny he chuckled contentedly and said: 

“My! but he ’s gettin’ liberal all of a sud- 
den, but it would take more than that to buy 
what I know about all this. I guess I ‘ll take 
Mr. Coon home and give him a good supper, 
for he ’s certainly earned it. He ’s paid me 
my wages, in fact. Good-night.” 
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By Charles F. Junkin 


TuHat Funnychuckle over there 
Is worth a mint of money, 


The Keeper says it’s “ good as pie,” 


And sweeter far than honey. 


It is not such a pretty bird, 
Or gaudy, like the Parrot, 

Its feathers may be black or brown 
Or even like a carrot. 


It is not always big or strong, 
Or even very clever, 

And yet, the Keeper still insists 
It is the ‘‘nicest ever.” 


Just see those merry little eyes, 
Brim full of shiny twinkles, 
And see the corners of its mouth, 
All doubled up in crinkles! 


They say it has a funny-bone 
‘hat keeps it always laughing, 
And so it never minds at all 
Or cares for bumps or chaffing. 


Just give your funny-bone a chance 


iT. 


One day it bumped its little head 
Against a great big rafter, 

You ’d think it would begin to cry— 
But lo! a burst of laughter! 


And once a Gobbleup came in 
And ate up all the candy, 

And yet the Funnychuckle sang 
Like Yankee Doodle Dandy— 


“ Ha-ha, he-he, ho-ho,” it sang, 


“Oh! what ’s the use in crying ? 
I’d rather chuckle any day, 
Than boo-hoo-hoo a-sighing! ” 


The Keeper says he ’d give his hands, 
Ten fingers and the knuckles, 

If he could fill the Nursery Zoo 
Just fu// of Funnychuckles. 


He says that you can lend a hand, 
If you ’ll be busy trying, 

Just give your funny-bone a chanc 
And laugh instead of crying. 







and laugh 


-Funnychuckle AR 
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THE Scrapperfight ’s an ugly beast, 
And yet, (the more ’s the pity,) 
It gets in every Nursery Zoo, 
In every town and city. 


The Keepers try to drive it out, 
Because it ’s such a worry, 
But often it comes sneaking back, 

And sometimes in a hurry. 


Just see it, standing over there, 
So happy and so smiling, 

It looks so innocent and sweet, 
Bewitching and beguiling. 


You ‘d never think its gentle face 
Would turn as red as fire, 

Just like a Gobbler in a rage, 
And flush with foolish ire. 


If you should see those shiny eyes 
With spite and anger gleaming, 

If you could hear that rosy mouth 
When once it starts to screaming! 














You ’d scarce believe those chubby hands 
Would ever take to snatching, 

Or push, and thump, and slap so hard, 
Or even do some scratching. 


You see those little pearly teeth ? 
One day it bit its brother! 

And once, it did an awful thing, 
It really kicked its mother! 


And so, you see, the Scrapperfight 
Is truly very ugly, 

There ’s nothing quite so bad as this 
Except the Fibberwugly. 


And so the Keepers drive it out, 
As well as they are able, 

They try the switch, or coax or talk, 
Or lock it in the stable. 


But after all, the doys and girls, 
(If each one only knew it), 

The doys and girls can keep it out, 
And they ’re the ones to do it! 


would thump. 


Scrapperf ight {/? 
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THis noisy little talking bird 
Is called the Chatterwatter, 
(Or if you like the other name 
It really does not matter.) 


It looks quite like a boy, or girl, 
In fact it is a cousin, 

Each Nursery Zoo has one or two, 
And sometimes there ’s a dozen. 


Its eyes are sharp and big and bright, 
And always in a twinkle; 

Its cheeks are soft and round and smooth, 
Without a crease or wrinkle; 


Its feathers sometimes long and straight 
And sometimes very curly, 

(The curly ones eat all the crusts 
And go to bed quite early!) 

The only thing that ’s really odd 
About the Chatterwatter 


Is just the funny little tongue 
That raises such a clatter. 


It talks, and talks, and talks 


aos . he .-- = 








You see, its. tongue is really hung 
Just like a sort of jiggle, 

Both ends are free, and so, you see, 
It wags just like a Wiggle. 


It talks, and talks, and talks, AND talks, 
Whatever it is doing. 
It says ‘“what-what?’ “where-where: 
“ why-why ?”’ 
And then begins “ who-whoing.” 


You ’d almost think it could n’t stop, 
That something was the matter, 
But after all, the little bird 
Is just a Chatterwatter. 


And so, it longs to sing and talk, 
Like birds and bees in summer, 
When every bird must chirp and peep, 
And every bee’s a hummer! 


And if you do not like the noise 
The rumpus and the riot, 

Just leave it in the Nursery Zoo 
And you go where it ’s quiet! 


—— AND talks. 


hatterwatter |!!! FN 
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The Kitten That Forgot How to Mew 


By Stella George Stern 





Last month you were told the story of ‘The Little Gray Kitten.” This 
month we will tell you about quite another kitten belonging to a little girl 
named Peggy. 

Peggy had two brothers, and three cousins—all boys—and every boy 
had a little dog. At first the dogs would tease the kitten, but they soon 
learned better. The dogs and the kitten played together. All day long, 
out in the yard, you could hear them going, ‘‘ Bow-wow!” and *‘ Mew!” 
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But, you see, there was only one little “‘ Mew” and ever so many “Bow- 
wows,” and after a while the kitten hardly ever spoke at all. 

But one day the kitten wanted to mew, and—what do you suppose ?— 
she had forgotten how to do it! She tried and tried, and all she could 
say was ‘“‘ M-m-m-bow!”—just as much like a dog as a kitten. She was so 
sad. She ran out into the yard and cried. 

The Big White Hen passed by and asked what was the matter. 

“Oh, Big White Hen,” sobbed the kitten, “I have forgotten how to talk 
kitten-talk. I try and I try, and all I can say is, M-m-m-bow!” 

“Never mind, Kitty Cat,” said the Hen; “I will teach you to talk. 
Listen to this: M-m-m-cut, cut, cut, cut, cut-ca-da-cut!” 

“No,” said the kitten; ‘‘that ’s not the way to talk kitten-talk.” And 
she cried again. 

Then along came the Sheep and asked, ‘‘ What is the matter?” 














‘Oh, Sheep,” sobbed the kitten, “I have forgotten how to talk kitten- 
talk. I try and I try, and all I can say is,s M-m-m-bow!” 

“Never mind, Kitty Cat,” said the Sheep; “I will teach you to talk. 
Listen: M-m-m-baa!” 

“No,” said the kitten; ‘that’s not the way to talk kitten-talk.”. And 
she cried again. 

Then along came the Horse and asked what was the matter. 

“Oh, Horse,” sobbed the kitten, ‘I have forgotten how to talk kitten- 
talk. I try and I try, and all I can say is, M-m-m-bow! ” 

‘Never mind, Kitty Cat,” said the Horse; ‘I will teach you to talk. 
Listen to this: M-m-m-neigh!” 

“No,” said the kitten; ‘that’s not the way to talk kitten-talk.” And 
she cried again. 

Then along came the Cow and asked what was the matter. 

‘““Oh, Cow,” sobbed the kitten, ‘I have forgotten how to talk kitten-talk. 
I try and I try, as hard as I ever can, and all I can say is, M-m-m-bow!” 
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‘Never mind, Kitty Cat,” said the Cow; “I will teach you to talk. 
Listen to this: M-m-m-moo!” 

“No,” said the kitten; ‘‘that is more like it, but that ’s not the way to 
talk kitten-talk.” And she cried again. 

The New Baby was sitting in her high chair at the kitchen door. 

‘‘ Baby dear,” sighed the kitten, ‘I am in trouble. I have forgotten how 
to talk kitten-talk. I try and I try, and all I can say is, M-m-m-bow! 
Can’t you teach me? 

The Baby nodded her head and began, ‘“‘ M-m-m-google-google-goo ! 

“No,” said the kitten; ‘that ’s not the way to talk. kitten- “talk.” And 
she sat on the kitchen step and cried again. 

‘What is the matter?” asked a soft voice behind her. 

“Oh!” sobbed the kitten, without looking up, “1 have forgotten how to talk 
kitten-talk. I try and I try, and nothing can help me. All I can say is, 
M-m-m-bow !” 

‘Look at me,” said the soft voice. 

The little kitten looked. And there stood a beautiful big gray cat! 

‘‘T can teach you to talk,” said the Cat. And she did. She taught her 
so well that the little kitten never again forgot how to mew, though she 
played out on the soft, green grass with the dogs every day. 


'” 
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FEBRUARY FUN. 
A FEW years ago NATURE AND SCIENCE invited 
its young readers to tell, in personal letters, 


which ‘of the seasons they liked best, and 
why they liked it. Many expressed a prefer- 


ence for winter, even for its coldest days, 
and the reason was the delight of real winter 
sports, such as skating, coasting, snowballing, 
sleigh-riding, hare and hounds, fox and geese. 

James Russell Lowell seems to have been 
of the same opinion, for he says in “ A Good 
Word for Winter:” 

I think the old fellow has hitherto had scant justice 
done him in the main. We make him the symbol of 
old age or death, and.think we have settled the matter. 

: For my own part, I think Winter a pretty wide- 
awake old boy, and his bluff sincerity and hearty ways 
are more congenial to my mood, and more w holesome 
for me, than any charms of which his rivals are 
capable. 


Naturalists, too, stoutly maintain that in 


winter all is not dead, nor sleeping, nor even 
We may have fewer activities among the 


dull. 





OR SNOWFLAKES, THE 


SNOW. 


BUNTINGS, ENJOY 


FALLING 


SNOW 


birds and the four-footed animals, but those 
creatures are none the less joyous. 


The well-known liking for play that wild 
creatures have, in common with our young 
folks, does not cease even in the midwinter 
days of February. 

None of our spring and summer birds are 
jollier than snow buntings, or snowflakes, and 
their playfulness seems to be most conspicu- 
ous in the most blustering weather. 

Ernest Thompson Seton thus describes these 
frolicsome little birds: 


northern tier of states 
As soon 
the merry 


Throughout Canada and the 
this is the familiar little white bird of winter. 
as the chill season comes on in icy rigors, 
Snowflakes appear in great flocks, and come foraging 
about the barnyards when there is no bare ground left 
in the adjacent fields. Apparently they get but little 
to eat, but in reality they always find enough to keep 
them in health and spirits, and are as fat as butter balls. 
In midwinter, in the far north, when the thermometer 
showed thirty degrees below zero, and the chill bliz- 
zard was blowing on the plains, I have seen this brave 
little bird gleefully chasing his fellows, and pouring 
his sweet, voluble song with as much 


out, as he flew, 
spirit as ever Skylark has in the sunniest days of 
June. 


Buffeting the severest winds of winter seems 
to be as exhilarating to them as wading 
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through snowdrifts, coasting down hill and 
gliding on skates over smooth ice are to the 
young folk. 

That four-footed animals have their play, 
and apparently their time for such recreation, 
is well-known. ‘There are many instances on 
record. John Burroughs says that he has seen 
two squirrels playing tag, and from his descrip- 
tion, they did it as actively, and with as much 
enjoyment and merriment, as two children. 

These games of tag are often as vigorously 
played in the winter, as in the warm seasons. 
Mice have been seen chasing one another in the 
snow in a sort of play that reminded the ob- 
server of “ Puss in the Corner” or sometimes 
“ Fox and Geese,” an old-time game some- 
times played nowadays by the young folk in 
a diagram of paths made in the snow. The 
mice played their game, not in regular paths, 
but on a series of stumps and in a clump of 
bushes where hiding-places were many and 
cozy. 

But perhaps the most amazing of all the 
sports of the lower animals, is the sliding 
down hill by the otter. This has been fre- 
quently described. The otters usually make a 
roundabout path to the top of a bank with a 
smooth slope, and down this incline they 
slide into the water. It is play; it is amuse- 
ment and nothing else. ‘They are then ob- 
livious to everything except that sloping bank, 
and the ride down it into the cool water. 
There is generally a playground at the top of 
the slope, where it 1s said that the grass and 
the turf are upturned and trampled by the 
pressure of the otters’ hurrying feet, and 
littered with broken bits of sticks. When, in 
the winter, the water remains unfrozen in 
sheltered spots, the otters’ slide soon becomes 
a slippery bank of ice made by the freezing of 
the water as it drips from their fur. In snowy 
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weather they always slide down any sloping 
place to which they may come in their wan- 
derings, thus enlivening their journey with 





FUN FOR MICE—ON AND UNDER THE SNOW, 


recreation, as I have known a boy to do when, 
having been sent on an errand, he comes un- 
expectedly to an enticing spot on the icy side- 
walk. To slide, and to slide again, is an 
irresistible temptation. 

Our common rabbit is a timid little creature, 
but he is as fond of play, especially when the 
snow is on the ground, as are other animals. 
He likes especially the early evening, and the 
gray dawn of the morning, when he leaps 
and frisks and races in the soft snow. 

The bear, as well as the otter, is known to 
amuse himself by sliding down hill, and those 
who have read Uncle Remus’s inimitable 
stories will remember “Why Brother Bear 
Has No Tail.”” The author claimed, half in 


truth and half in fancy, that the bear lost it 
by sliding down a slippery rock. 









FUN FOR THE OTTERS—SLIDING DOWN HILL. 


VoL. XXXIV.—46-—47. 








A GAME OF TAG IN THE TREE-TOPS. 


Have you never seen your pet dog at play 
in the first snow of the winter? He jumps 
and barks with glee, as his paws plunge deep, 
scattering a whirling little cloud behind him. 
Even a pet cat does not hesitate to have a 
frolic in the first snow of the year. 

There is no doubt about it. Animals p/ay— 
in the summer and in the winter; in the house 
and out of it; in the trees, and in the fields. 
Human beings need relaxation and recreation. 
So do the birds, and so do our four-footed 
friends of the wood, the thicket and the 
burrow. If we have failed to see them at 





their sports, even in midwinter, in the wild 
places 


do not play there, but because we so rarely 
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of nature, it is not because they 


[Fxs., 


visit those regions, and when we do we fail 
to see many interesting things that lie directly 
in our path. 


FERRETS LAYING TELEPHONE WIRES. 


IN response to an inquiry, Mr. Cline, Superin- 
tendent of Construction of the Central Union 
Telephone Company of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
writes as follows regarding the use of ferrets 
in laying telephone wires: 

“I beg to acknowledge receipt of your in- 
quiry concerning the use of a ferret in con- 
nection with rodding our underground ducts, 
as we call it, and in reply thereto you may be 
advised that we have used the little animals 
very successfully at Indianapolis, Terre Haute, 
Lafayette and Huntington, Indiana. 

“When we first began to use them we baited 
them or enticed them through the duct by 
hanging a piece of raw meat at the opposite 
end, but our latest experiments have been by 
the use of a live rat, started through the duct 
ahead of the ferret, which entices the ferret to 
follow the rat through the section of duct to 
the next manhole, where the rat is caged and 
used for another section. 

“ Before starting the ferret through the duct, 
he is harnessed up with a collar and girth, to 


A FERRET, HARNESSED AND MUZZLED, CHASING A RAT 


THROUGH AN UNDERGROUND DUCT, AND DRAG- 
GING LACING TWINE, BY*WHICH WORK- 
MEN PULL THROUGH A TELE- 

PHONE WIRE. 





which is attached the end of a ball of iacing 
twine. As the ferret goes through the duct he 
pulls the lacing twine after him and when he 
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reaches the other end we have a string through 
the section of duct, by means of which we 
pull a small wire through and with this wire 
the pulling-in rope is drawn through the duct. 
The pulling-in rope may be either one and 





CATCHING THE 
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RAT AND FERRET IN A DOUBLE CAGE, 
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The reverse side is of a mild gray color, 
slightly corrugated. The stem appears to be 
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AFTER THE LACING TWINE HAS 


BEEN DRAGGED THROUGH THE DUCT. 


one-quarter inch manila or a five-eighths 
inch flexible wire. 

“We also keep the ferrets well fed until 
within about twenty-four hours before they are 
used, as the tendency of a ferret is to do 
better work when he is hungry.” 


THE SEA PANSY. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the name, Pansy, would 
indicate a flower, the Sea Pansy is not a 
plant, but a low form of animal life. The 
Sea Pansies belong to the same general 
family as the coral builders, but are called 
“free coral” as a means of distinction from 
the real coral polyp, for their habitation is not 
built of stone, nor is their architecture of so 
many different styles as that of the real coral; 
always clinging to their old first plan, they 
build a flexible, soft, fleshy home suitable for 
their use in the soft sand. 

Pansy is the popular name from their re- 
semblance to the flower called by that name. 
It is of a thin, flat kidney or leaf shape, rang- 
ing from one half to two inches in diameter, 
from which hangs a short pliable stem. 

The obverse or face side is of a purple color 
and covered with round spots, mouths or cells, 
called, in zodlogy, polyps. ‘These cells are of 
the utmost importance, being the seat of the 
animal life, each one a separate existence, mak- 
ing quite a colony or family on the one leaf. 


the only connection with the sand, a sort of 
anchorage to hold the frail tenement from 
being worked to and fro by the waves. When 
first examined, the mouths or cells open and 
contract, as if breathing, and, if covered from 
the light, they are highly phosphorescent. 
Beautiful flashes of red, yellow and pale green 
dart from one cell to another as if a wireless 
telegraph were in operation, asking why their 
quiet life is interrupted, and what, if anything, 
can be done to help them make their escape. 
When you have succeeded in capturing your 


- 

















SEA PANSIES. 


Lower side at left; upper side at right 


Pansies, if you wish the correct scientific name, 


it is Pennatulaceous Alcyonarian polyp of 
the genus Renilla. 


W. J. Hanpy. 
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RECORDING EARTH SHAKINGS. 
THE seismograph is an instrument which re- 
cords the motion of the earth’s crust when it 
is made to vibrate under the action of an 
earthquake. Even the minute vibrations due 
to the motion of passing railway trains, etc., 
can be recorded, but the reai earthquake vi- 
brations are, as a rule, much greater and can 
be recorded at very great distances from the 
origin of the disturbance. In fact, it is shown 
by such great earthquakes as occurred at San 
Francisco, and more recently at Valparaiso, 
that the whole crust of the earth was set into 


Coed 





A SEISMOGRAPH. 
Printed through the courtesy of the Weather Bureau 


vibration, and these vibrations have been 
measured throughout the civilized world by 
seismographs similar to the one shown in the 
illustration. 

The large mass, C, of the seismograph, weigh- 
ing about thirty or forty pounds, is suspended 
in such a manner that it remains practically 
at rest while the earth is caused to vibrate 
by the earthquake. A long lever, connecting 
with the earth at one point and the mass 
which remains at rest at another point, oscil 
lates in such a manner that a delicate needle 
at the extreme end of the lever scratches a 
record-of the motion of the ground on the 
sooted surface of the wheel-like recording 
drum; shown at the right of the photograph. 
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This-drum, in fact, is covered with a piece of 
paper which is coated with a thin layer of 
soot from a smoky flame, and when the record 
is written, the paper can be removed and the 
record preserved. 

C. F. MARVIN, 


Professor, in charge, Instrument Division, Weather Bureau 


“WE WILL WRITE TO ST. NICHOLAS ABOUT IT.” 


SWINGING THE KEY. 

CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
DeaR St. Nicuouas: I read recently that if you 
attach a key to the end of a string about four feet 
long, and hold the other end in your right hand, al- 
lowing tic key to hang within four inches of the 
ground, it will soon begin to swing with the motion of 
a pendulum. Let some one hold your left hand and 
the key will immediately begin to take a circular mo- 
tion. Then if some one else puts his hand on your 

right shoulder it will stop very soon. 
I tried this and it worked. Can you explain it ? 

Your interested reader, 
MILDRED W. 


WESTON. 
We have just described the delicate in- 
strument used to detect very slight earth- 
quakes, which is so very sensitive that it re- 
cords in Washington, or even in Germany, an 
earthquake occurring in San Francisco. You 
may not remember the long name, seismo- 
graph, by which this instrument is called, but 
you now know that what it does is to show 
tremors of the ground. The key, hung on a 
string and held in the hand might be called 
an instrument for detecting slight tremors of 
the hand. It is impossible to hold the hand 
perfectly steady ; do your best and it will still 
sway slightly back and forth. With every 
breath the body sways, and the hand with it; 
even the pulse Causes little tremors; and the 
muscles of the arm are sure to act a little 
now and then and so add to the total trem- 
bling. One of these small movements of the 
hand, by itself, would not be large enough to 
set the key in motion; or rather, it would 
only make it swing a very small distance. 
But as the hand keeps on swinging, the key 
swings further and further. It is like the old- 
fashioned swing. If a person is sitting in the 
swing and you give him one push, he does 
not swing far. But if you keep giving him 
one push after another, you finally get him to 
swinging high. In the same way, the hand 
gives the string one push after another, till 
finally the key gets up a good swing. If you 
are looking at the key, you are almost sure 
to help out the natural swing by little un- 
conscious pushes, for it is almost impossible 
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to watch a thing like that without helping it 
along 

But now, why does the swing change from 
the back and forth motion to the circular mo- 
tion, when some one takes hold of your left 
hand? The same thing happens if you grasp 
something with the left hand, or even if you 
simply turn your head and eyes to the left. 
The motion of your right hand changes, it 
sways in a direction different from the former 
one; and this is enough to make the key 
swing in a curve. A little experiment will 
help to show this. If you take your string 
and key, and I intentionally move your hand 
from right to left and back a number of times, 
so as to get the key to swinging in that di- 
rection, and then, without letting it stop this 
right-to-left swing, begin to move your hand 
forward and backward, you will find the key 
swinging in a circle. What you are really 
doing is to make it swing in two directions at 
once, and the only way for it to do this is 
to swing ina circle. In this experiment you 
do consciously what you do unconsciously 
when the hand simply trembles. 

Stopping the swing by having some one 
put his hand on your shoulder does not always 
work. When it does work, it probably does 
so by steadying the arm. 

Pror. R. S. Woopwortu, 
Columbia University. 
AN INTERESTING CORK GROWTH. 

MOBILE, ALABAMA. 
Dear St. Nicuoitas: While going through the 
woods last week we found some queer objects clinging 
toa dead tree. In the accompanying package we send 
two of these objects. Will you kindly tell us what 

they are and how they came there ? 
Your interested readers, 
BLANCHE AND RUTH BLOCH. 

















THE CORK GROWTHS. 
(Supported on pins, to the photograph.) 


The cork spines probably come from the 
prickly ash (Xanthoxylum Carolinianum, or as 
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the new naming has it, Avgara). All bark 
is largely cork cells. In some plants, like 
the cork oak, the cork elm, the sweet gum and 
many others the deposit of cork is found in 
ridges and wings. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing to find the cork developed around the 
spines which occur naturally on this species. 
WILLARD N, CLUuTE. 


These spines are often found on Fagara cla- 
va-herculis, a species common in the region of 
Mobile, Alabama. 

E. Meap WIcox, Pu. D. 


QUEER MOLLUSK SHELLS AND ANIMAL-LIKE 
PLANT. 

BURLINGTON, VT. 
I send you some specimens of 
A boy gave me 


Dear Str. NICHOLAS: 
things I don’t know what they are. 





THE TWO MARINE SPECIMENS. 


the yellow one (at left) but the white one I found. I 
hope you may find out what they are. 
Yours truly, 
CHARLES E, LANE. 


Your darker specimen, at the left in the ac- 
companying illustration, is a mass of the ir- 
regular worm-like shells of a salt water mol- 
lusk known as Vermetus. ‘This mollusk shell 
strikingly resembles the case or tubes 
of some of the salt water worms such 
as the serpula, which was shown in 
the upper part of the second column 
of page 937 of NATURE AND SCIENCE 
for August, 1905. Also see article 
“ They Live in Tubes,” page 1133 of 
NATURE AND SCIENCE for October, 
1905. But in looking up these ref- 
erences of worm tubes, do not forget 
that the Vermetus shell that you 
send is not a worm tube but the 
shell of a mollusk that is very simi- 
lar to worm tubes. When the Ver- 
metus is young its spiral tube is 
regular, but later it becomes twisted and con- 
torted like a worm tube. 

Your other specimen (shown at the right in 





REGULAR 
rUBE OF 
YOUNG 

VERMETUS. 
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the illustration) is a very interesting animal-like 
plant. Seaweeds sometimes become covered 
with a lime deposit making an under-the-water 
garden of beautiful branching forms of every 
shape and color. Scientists call these nulli- 
pores—that is, a lime-covered seaweed. Your 
specimen has in addition some moss-like ani- 
mals known as Bryozoa. These have a tree 
or plant-like shape, and spread over stones, 
shells and lime-covered seaweeds (nullipores) 
as in your specimen. So that in the main 
your specimen is a seaweed (plant) that has 
taken on an animal-like (Bryozoa) appearance. 
The coral (see illustration in NATURE AND 
SciENCE for September, page 1035) is just the 
reverse—that is, an animal with plant-like ap- 
pearance. 


THE SNOWBALL FUNGUS. 


Lake Forest, ILLINOIS. 
Dear Str. NicHOLAs: When we were pony-cart rid- 
ing in the woods we found this growth and we knew 





THE SNOWBALL FUNGUS. 


that Nature and Science would tell us what it is. 
Yours very truly, 
ELISABETH GRANGER, 

The fungus you send grows on standing 
and fallen timber from June to September. 
At the time you found it (in the early part of 
September) it was at its best. 

This 
passed unseen. 


stuck against trees in August. 
(Mcllvaine.) 


snow-Polyporus is too conspicuous to be 
One does not expect to find snowballs 
At a distance it re- 
sembles one. 


The scientific name, /olyporus chioneus, 
is peculiarly fitting. Polyporus means many 
holes. ‘These holes are very small and 
are seen best with the aid of a reading-glass or 
pocket-microscope. The last part of the Latin 
name, of this fungus, chioneus, means snow. 
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VERY LARGE AND QUEER FRESH-WATER FISH. 


OTTAWA BEACH, MICHIGAN. 
Dear St. NicHoLas: In the summer as I was 
walking along the beach, I founda fish which didn’t 
look at all like a fresh-water fish. It was very bloated, 
but it was once a long slender fish with a sword. 





THE LONG-NOSED GAR, 


I am sending you a few sketches to show where the 
fins were. The fish was two feet and four inches long 
from the end of its sword to the tip of its tail. The 
upper part of the sword was seven inches long. The 
lower part was five and one half inches long. I am also 
sending you pieces of the sword. The shorter piece is 
the upper piece. 1 found this fish washed up on the 
shore of Lake Michigan near here. I have looked in a 
number of books, but could not find any fish which even 
resembled this one. I wish that you could tell me 
something about this fish. 

Your faithful reader, 
MARJORIE NIND. 


The fish referred to by this correspondent is 
the long-nosed gar (Zefisosteus osseus), which is 
found from the Great Lakes to Mexico, and 
attains a length of five feet. Inhabiting the 
same waters is the short-nosed gar (Z. A/atos- 
tomus), a smaller fish; while in the Southern 
States, Mexico and Cuba is the alligator gar 
(Z. tristechus), a powerful species, eight to ten 
feet long, with huge jaws armed with long 
teeth. The gars, or gar-pikes, are encased in 
a coat of mail, formed of closely arranged 
stone-like scales or plates. They have little 
economic value, and are very destructive to 
other fishes. 


NATURAL LEAF-LACE. 


RIDGEWOOD Roapb, SouTH ORANGE, N., J. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: 
some spirea bushes on my aunt’s place. 


The enclosed I found beneath 
Will you 





A CLUSTER OF NATURAL LEAF-LACE. 
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please tell me whether it is leaf-lace made by nature 
or not ? 
Your interested reader, 
ELISE VAN VECHTEN. 


You are right in your supposition that the 
leaf-lace you send was probably produced by 
nature. Of course it is possible that the 
“lace-work’’ was produced artificially and 
the mass of leaves thrown where you found 
them; but, finding them as you did, they are 
without doubt the result of nature’s taking out 
the pulp portion of the leaves. On page 553 
of NATURE AND SCIENCE for April, 1900, you 
will find an interesting illustrated article en- 
titled “ Making Leaf-skeletons.” That article 
tells of the popularity of leaf-lace for various 
ornaments about half a century ago. The 
directions for making are as follows: 

Soak the leaves for about six weeks, till the soft 
part is somewhat decayed. Then place in boiling 
soapy water for a veryshorttime. To prevent tearing, 
float out on stiff paper or a piece of glass. Wash in 
clear water and brush carefully with a very soft tooth- 
brush. Buy a little chloride of lime at the drug store, 
dissolve in water, and hold the leaf in it a short time. 
It will then be bleached white. Wash in clear water 
and dry on a piece of glass. The beautiful skeletons 
can then be used for ornamental purposes, or arranged 
in a blank-book or on cards so as to show to best ad- 
vantage the different patterns of the little veins, or the 
venation, as the botanists call it. 


Natural leaf-lace is not uncommon, espe- 
cially in a very wet season when the leaves on 
the ground are kept soaked (similar to the 
artificial process) for a long time. 

In my back yard I have several plants of 
ground cherry (/%ysalis). The fruit falls to 
the ground enclosed within a thin, leaf-like 
bag (an inflated calyx). It has been very 
interesting to note that most of the bags, 
especially those in the dampest places under 





GROUND CHERRIES IN LACE-LIKE BAGS. 





A NATURAL-LACE BAG OF GROUND CHERRY. 
(Enlarged. ) 


the plant, soon become lace-like. The bag 
then shrivels and lets the fruit into the earth. 
Thus the seeds are put underground, and from 
them grow the next year’s plants. 


BUBBLES IN ICE. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MAss. 
DeaR St. NICHOLAS: It is because ‘*I want to 
know "that I am writing to you. What could have 
caused the singular position of abunch of air bubbles 
just under the surface of the ice in a pond near our 
home? If it had been just an ordinary group of bubbles 
there would have been nothing strange about it, but 
that was so odd, and the more I tried to account for it 
the odder it seemed. It was very hard to see away 
down in under the ice but I managed it by getting 
down on my knees and twisting my head first one way 
and then the other. I am your devoted reader. 
ELIZABETH CLARKE (age 12 years). 

Are you sure that the bubbles were under 
the ice, and not in it? If they were in it, they 
may have been caught by the sudden freezing 
of the water, and have been flattened out by 
the expansion of the new ice. Water expands 
wonderfully at the moment of freezing. If the 
bubbles were under the ice, it is likely that at 
the moment of freezing, the water was ruffled 
and the lower ice surface consequently corru- 
gated, or in little hills and hollows, in which 
the bubbles were held and flattened. But it is 
more probable that they were caught ‘by the 
sudden forming of the ice. 








come the royal guest. and 
perhaps, even on that day, 
his lady mother dreamed of 
a time when her boy, her 
own tiny boy, should lead 
his fellow-men. But what 
of the mother who a life 
time later was to welcome 
her prince of men in that 
humble hut of logs where 
the snow sifted in on the 
coverlet and the winter 
wind beat fiercely at the 
door ? Did she, too, look 











down at the tiny face hud- 





“4” HEADING.” BY ROWLEY MURPHY, AGE 15. 
THE STAR. 
BY ELEANOR JOHNSON (AGE 8). 
(Cash Prize.) 
I sHINE at dusk in the turquoise sky, 
Like a diamond, I sparkle against the blue ; 
I flash and gleam like a fairy eye, 
Brilliant in beauty the whole night through. 


Astronomers many, have studied my history ; 
Lovers have sworn by me, night after night ; 

Children have wished, with their innocent mystery, 
When in the evening they first saw my light. 


What does it matter what name I may bear, 
Venus, or Jupiter, Saturn, or Mars! 

So long as I faithfully do my share, 
And fill my place in the realm of stars 


For a iittle month, February has been well honored in 
America, containing as it does the birthdays of our two 
greatest presidents, Washington and Lincoln. It is 
a bleak midwinter month and seems a cheerless time 
for the reception of a tiny baby, even for an infant 
king, arriving in a house of luxury. And then, in 
America, nobody knows who is going to bea king. It 
is our boast that we are all born free and equal, and 
while it is not true that we are all born free of some 
mental or physical handicap, or equal in position, or 
strength, or understanding, it zs true in the larger, 
national sense which we may better express, perhaps, 
by saying: ‘‘We are all born free to enter any 
station of life to which we are equal,” and in no in- 
stance has this been more clearly shown than in the 
first birthdays, and in the life achievements of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 

All of us have read the stories of the coming of these 
two little lads—the one in the midst of the generous 
comforts of an old-time Virginia plantation house; 
the other amid the meager and cheerless surroundings 
of a Kentucky log cabin. Whatever the season, the old 
Virginia home could be made warm and radiant to wel- 
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(HONOR MEMBER.) 





dled into the hollow of her 
arm and dream of a time 
when a tide of men should rise in marching bil- 
lows at his call, when multitudes should shout at the 
very mention of his name? Who knows—a mother 





**a BUSY STREET.” BY JOSEPHINE HOLLOWAY, AGE 15 
(CASH PRIZE.) 
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has strange dreams, and in America there 
is always a chance that they may come 
true. 

And so it is we say that we are created 
free and equal—free to enter that field of 
labor for which we were created; free to 
conquer in that field, whether it be high 
or humble—on the mountain top or in the 
vales of obscurity below. And this makes 
easier for us the solving of the secret of 
happiness, of content, of life itself, which 
18: 
To learn by earnest striving that place 
in life for which we are fitted ; to excel by 
earnest striving in that particular field. 


PRIZE WINNERS, OCTOBER COM- 
PETITION. 


In making the awards, contributors’ 
ages are considered. 

Verse. Cash prize, Eleanor Johnson 
(age 8), care of E. I. Johnson, Office U. 


S. Atty., New York City. s 


Gold badge, Florence Ewing Wilkin- 
son (age 17), Kirkwood, Mo. 

Silver badges, Ethel B. Youngs (age 
15), St. Gabriel’s school, Peekskill, N. Y., and Louise 
F. Hodges (age 10), Lee, Mass. 

Prose. Gold badges, Gladys Alison (age 17), E. 934 
Nora Ave., Spokane, Wash., and Gladys Louise Cox 
(age 14), 427 E. Main St., Madison, Ind. 

Silver badges, Alice Needham Very (age 12), Wast- 
wood, Mass.; Robert Wolf (age 11), 85 Bellflower 
Ave., Cleveland, O., and Mildred Maiden (age 8), 809 
W. Park Ave., Anaconda, Mont. 

Drawing. Gold badges, Irene G. Farnham (age 
14), Box 511, Laurium, Mich., and Harold A. Breyt- 
spraak (age 15), 864 Fulton St., Chicago, III. 

Silver badges, Dora Guy (age 12), Fulford Vicarage, 
York, Eng.; Helen Ehrman (age 13), 314 Washing- 
ton Boul., Oak Park, Ill., and Lucia E. Halstead, 
Hotel Zeiger, El Paso, Texas. 

Photography. Cash prize, Josephine Holloway 
(age 15), Kenilworth, III. 

Gold badge, Sam M. 
(age 14), Huntsville, Ala. 


Dillard 


Silver badges, Walter Byrne 
(age 14), 326 King St., Santa 
Cruz, Cal., and Bertha Dickey, 


15 Rue Levrier, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Wild Creature Photography. 
First prize, ‘* Rocky Mountain 
Goats,” by Ruth Greenbaum (age 
15), 606 Sixth St., Laramie, Wyo. 
Second prize, ‘‘Bears,” by Edmund 
Barnum (age 14), 204 S. 6th Ave., 
LaGrange, Ill. Two third prizes, 
‘* Young Kingfishers—On Guard,” 
by Valentine C. Bartlett (age 14), 
29 Bellevue Pl., Chicago, IIl., and 
**Young Kingfishers — Company 
Attention!” by Edwin C. Brown 
(age 15), 1918 Queen Ave., S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Special fourth 
prize (silver badge) ‘‘Swans,” by 
Dorothy Lawrence Greene (age 9), 
Hotei Bon Port, Montreaux, Switz- 
erland. 


St. Nicholas League 


“A BUSY STREET.’ 
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BY SAM M. DILLARD, AGE 14 (GOLD BADGE.) 


Caroline C. Johnson (age 13), 87 High St., Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., and Eleanor Haight (age 11), 94 High- 
land Ave., Fall River, Massachusetts. 

Silver badges, Lois Donovan (age 13), New Canaan, 
Conn., and Edith M. Younghem (age 13), 823 West 
End Ave., New York City. 

Puzzle Answers. Gold badges, Mabel Alvarez, 
(age 14), 2632 Regent St., Berkeley, Cal., and Mil- 
dred D. Yenawine (age 17), ‘‘ The Parkside,” goth and 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Silver badges, Marjorie Anderson (age 14), 60% 
Wayne St., Sandusky, O., and Emily Smith (age 15), 
2208 Parkwood Ave., Toledo, O. 


THE STAR-GARDEN. 
BY FLORENCE EWING WILKINSON 
(Gold Badge.) 


(AGE 17) 


THE great sky is a garden fair, 
And in the velvet gloom, 
At night, among the 
there, 
The starry flowers bloom. 


meadows 


The forget-me-not and violet 
Are stars so very small, 

That often one must look and look, 
To see them there at all. 


The lovely rose-star blossoms near 
The sunflower bold and bright; 

The buttercup and daisy stars 
Wink saucily all night. 


The red moon is the gardener 
Who tends the starry lawn, 
And smiles benignly o’er it all 
Until the break of dawn. 
And so they blossom all night 
through, 
And never, never die ;— 
These myriads of flowers 





ILLUSTRATION FOR 


Puzzle Making. Gold badges, 





‘““THE STAR-GARDEN.” 


In the garden of the sky. 
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THE STARS. 


BY LOUISE F. HODGES 
(AGE 10). 


ST NICH 








(Silver Badge.) 


IN the early twilight 
When the sun is gone, 
Come the shining little 

stars 
Peeping one by one. 





When the darkness deepens 
Shine they out more 


bright, 
Lighting up the dark blue 
With their sparks of 
light. 


When the dawn is breaking 











Soft they steal away, 
And the sun comes up again 
To light us through the 
day. 


‘*A HEADING.” 


THE STORY OF THE STARS. 


BY GLADYS ALISON (AGE I7). 


(Gold Badge.) 


IN the olden times the stars were regarded with a great 
deal of awe and superstition. It was thought that they 
exercised considerable influence over the destiny of 
man. Many interesting myths have come down to us 
from the Greeks, and, though we cannot help feeling 
glad that the world is more enlightened now, still, many 








** a BUSY STREET.” BY BERTHA DICKEY, 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


AGE 14. 





BADGE.) 


BY IRENE G. FARNHAM, AGE 14. (GOLD 


of the beautiful beliefs, though not true, appeal to us 
because they are not so inappropriate after all. 


The lone shepherd onthe hillside had no other 
means of reckoning time than by the stars. The 
sailor, out op the wide ocean, could never have reached 


port without their help. 

I wonder how many of us have ever stopped to con- 
sider that our sun, that we think so large and grand, is 
only a star after all? If we stood on another planet 
and looked at the sun it would not appear so large and 
brilliant as many other suns near it. 

Ever since the world began, man has been trying to 
find out the story of the stars, and every year he is 
learning more. Perhaps the generations to come will 
discover many interesting things about the stars that 
are as beautiful as the ancient beliefs with the added 
value of their truth. 

For countless ages have the stars looked down upon 
the earth, serene, undisturbed by all the strife and tur 
moil of life; and for ages to come they will continue to 
shine, long after we are dust. 


STARS. 


BY ETHEL B. YOUNGS (AGE IS). 


(Silver Badge.) 


WILLIE could not get the apples 
Hanging on the gnarled old tree, 
Sticks and stones availed him nothing, 
Willie frowned despondently. 

Mother had forbidden climbing : — 

‘* But I shall!””—(rebelliously.) 

Up he went and got those apples, 

Ate till he could no more eat; 

Then he heard his mother coming, 
Thought that he would beat retreat. 
Hasty climbed he downward, downward, 
Till he:’d almost reached the ground ; 
Then he fell, and—mercy! mercy! 
What a shciek did then resound! 

Talk about your heavenly planets : 
Venus, Saturn, Jove or Mars! 

These had names too long for Willie; 
All he knew was—he sav stars! 
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**ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOATS.’ BY RUTH GREE 


THE STORY OF THE STARS. 
BY GLADYS LOUISE COX (AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge.) 


For a long time there have been but six 
stars visible in the group called the Seven 
Sisters and the Indians tell this legend 
about it. 

One day while trimming her torch so 
that it would shine that night, Merope, 
brightest of the seven sisters sat wondering 
what lay beyond the border of heaven. 
That night she took hold of her sister 
Alcyone’s hand and leaned far over the bar. 
She saw the world and many strange sights. 
The next night she leaned still farther. 
She a young Indian girl step forth 
from her tepee to meet an Indian warrior. 
They were planning to run away together 
as one tribe did not allow the marriage of 
members of their tribe to other tribes, and 
this warrior was from the south. He called 
her ‘‘ Little Rosebud ”’ and led her to a 
waiting canoe. 


saw 





PRIZE, WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


Merope saw the camp all astir when 
the chief’s daughter was missed,—-she saw 


many armed warriors goin pursuit. The 
night was dark and fearing the lovers 


might not escape, Merope leaned far over 
the bar of heaven and her hand slipped 
from Alcyone’s and she went down, down, 
into space right into the stream where the 
lovers had passed. As her torch touched 
the water it broke into a thousand pieces 
and each one became a water-lily bearing 
a star in its heart. 

The lilies grew so fast that the pursuers 
were unable to push their canoes among 
them. 

So this how there 
sisters in the Pleiades. 


is remain but six 


» 
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THE ST 
BY GARRETT MATTINGLY (AGE 6). 
(Silver Badge Winner.) 
I LOOK out of my window in the dark of night, 
I see above in the heavens a little twinkling light. 
It is my friend, the star, and when I have been good 
It ’s glad to shine on me, it would say if it could: 


NBAUM, AGE 15. (FIRST 








BY EDMUND BARNUM, AGE 14. (SECOND PRIZE, 
WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 
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“YOUNG KINGFISHERS, BY 
C. BARTLETT, AGE 14. (THIRD PRIZE, 
CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 











‘Dear little boy, I love you; I ‘Il show my friendly 
light 
To you 
bright. 
And so I'll be your friend, although up here so high, 
So many miles above you, shining in the sky. 


every evening, to make dark room 


your 


THE STORY OF THE STARS. 


NEEDHAM 


Bad 
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BY ALICE VERY (AGE 12). 


(Silves ) 


FROM appearances one would judge that the stars are 
very small, but in reality they are suns, many of them 
being much larger than our own sun, and doubtless 
centers of solar systems like our own. There may be 
seen with the naked eye on a good night about two 
thousand stars, while twenty th usand times as many 
may be seen with the largest telescopes. 

Stars visible to the naked eye are divided into six 
magnitudes, while seventeen magnitudes are visible 
with the aid of the finest telescopes, and still fainter 
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“‘A BUSY STREET." BY MABEL W. WHITELEY, AGE 15. 


stars can be photographed. Of the stars of the first 
magnitude, there are twenty, fourteen of which are visi- 
ble in the United States. 

The ancients grouped the brighter stars into imagi- 
nary shapes called constellations and gave them mytho- 
logical names. Of those visible in the United States, 
Cassiopea, Cygnus, Leo, Lyra and Urso Major are 
among the commonest. 

The Milky Way or Galaxy is 
one of the most remarkable sights 
of the heavens. It seems to be a 
band across the sky of a white 
cloud-like appearance. It is in 
reality composed of myriads of 
stars, a large part of them being 
white in color. 

Speaking of colors, Sirius, 
which is the brightest star on 
winter evenings, is white; Vega, 
another star of the first magni- 
tude which is almost overhead 
on summer nights, is of a bluish 
tinge, while Arcturus, also of the 
first magnitude, is a _ reddish 
color. 

An instrument called the sfec- 
troscope, for dividing and ana- 
lyzing the color of the stars, has 
been of great use in determining 
the composition of the stars. 

One may sometimes see in the 
sky, stars which when observed 
through a telescope prove to be 
two or even more stars very close to each other. One 
of the most beautiful of these is Epsilon Lyrz, a group 
of four stars in the constellation Lyra. 

There are in the sky large collections of stars, the 
members of which appear to be closely packed together 
and are very numerous. These stars are surrounded 
by nebula which is a substance looking much like 








“YOUNG KINGFISHERS, ‘COMPANY ATTENTION ! 
BY EDWIN C. BROWN, AGE 15. (SPECIAL 
THIRD PRIZE, WILD CREATURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


clouds and the collections are called Star 


Clusters 
THE STAR. 


BY ISABEL D. WEAVER (AGE 12). 


THE night was dark, and the wind blew chill, 
As a shepherd boy guarded his sheep, 

And gazed off afar ata bright, bright star, 
Too thoughtful and anxious for sieep. 


For deep in the night, an Angel had come, 
And beckoned the shepherds away, 

And bade them afar, to follow the star, 
Where a babe in a manger lay. 


‘*Guard thou the flock,” to the boy they had 
said; 
Taking presents of incense and myrrh, 
They had followed the star, which led them 
afar, 
Where Mary and Jesus were. 


He stood on the hill in the silence of night, 
And seemed to hear once again, 

As he gazed off afar at the Bethlehem star, 
The chorus, ‘* Good-will unto men.”’ 


A STORY OF (A PART OF) A STAR. 
BY ROBERT WOLF (AGE II). 
(Silver Badge.) 


My uncle owns one of the ‘‘ Hundred Thousand Is- 
lands,” in Georgian Bay, to which we go every summer. 
One evening, last year, about half-past nine o’clock, we 
were out rowing in front of the island. Suddenly my 
uncle startled us all by exclaiming, ‘‘ Look!” at the 
same time pointing toward the 
heavens. We looked, and saw a 
meteor shoot across the sky, 
pass the Great Dipper, and lose 
itself in the Milky Way. Then, 
while we ail strained our eyes 
for another glimpse of it, it sud- 
denly appeared again, directly 
over us, but far, far above. It 
neared us very rapidly, however, 
and it soon looked as big as the 
moon, while its tail seemed miles 
long. 

Night was transformed into 
day by this strange second sun; 
and we could hear the hiss as it 
burnt the oxygen of the air! 
Then, while we children crouched 
in abject terror at the bottom of 
our cockle-shell, (for to all the 
meteor appeared to be headed 
directly for us), uncle seized the 
oars and sent the skiff flying out of 
danger. Then came a tremendous 
report and a prolonged hiss as 
the fiery rock struck the water. 

‘* Swish-ka-chunk,”’ and a big wave almost upset us, 
in the midst of a delightful spark bath from the mon- 
ster’s tail. Another wave, and another and soon we 
were in a whirlpool caused by the explosion, so by the 
time we had recovered our equilibrium, we were not 
sure where the messenger of the stars lay. We rowed 
to what we thought was the place, however, but there 
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was only a pile of rocks each of which 
looked like the other; consequently I do 
not know which one once belonged to one 
of our sister planets. 


THE STARS. 
BY ALICE GOODWIN (AGE 7). 


THE moon is shining brightly, 
And the stars begin to peep, 
And my sweet little baby 
Is going off to sleep. 


And baby dreams of candles 
Alighted in the sky, 

But these are really star lights 
That God hath placed on high. 


THE STORY OF THE STARS. 
BY MILDRED MAIDEN (AGE 8). 
(Silver Badge.) 


THE hot and dusty day is slowly drawing 
toaclose. The last shift-car has glided 


load of men ready for work on the Hill, 

where the great smelters are running night and day. 
The sun slowly sinks to rest behind our beloved Mount 
Haggin, its last rays lighting up the snow-capped peak 
so that it can be seen for many miles; turning the little 
fleecy clouds that go drifting by, to crimson and gold— 
and making the great column of pure white smoke that 
soars heavenward from the big stack on the Hill, look 
like the streams of molten copper in the smelters below. 
Gradually all turn dark. 

Now above the snow crest peak of Mount Haggin ap- 
pears the first bright star. All alone it shines and 
twinkles, looking for all the world 
as if, if you could stand on the 
peak of the mountain, you could 
reach out and clasp it in your hand. 
One by one the other stars begin 
to dot the sky and looking up the 
canyon, just over the tops of the 
mountains the Big Dipper shines 
clear and bright. Down on the 
Hill, the thousands of electric lights 
blink and wink and seem to be a 
reflection of the stars. 

More and more quiet grows the 
busy little city. Now a gentle little 
breeze comes down from the 
mountain-side bringing with it a 
breath of the everlasting snows. 
From the distance comes the 
hoarse barking of a dog, and down 
the street strolls a gay party of 
Austrians, their arms entwined, 
chanting one of their weird native 
songs. One by one the lights go 
out and all is silent and peaceful ;— 
and the stars keep their long watch 
over all. 





TO THE STAR. 
BY ISABEL BURR CASE (AGE 12). 


O LITTLE STAR, so won’drous bright, 





away down the valley, laden with its **4 BUSY STREET.” BY WALTER BYRNE, AGE 14. (SILVER BADGE.) 
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I wonder if within your sphere 
A child doth wonder as I, here! 


I wonder if you catch your light 
To shine for little ones at night; 
And if the sun hath hid away 
That it may never tire by day! 


O little star, so bright and clear, 
That shineth with your golden sphere ; 
I wish that I your wisdom knew 
That I might shine at night with you. 


THE STORY OF ORION, 
BY RUTH E. ABEL (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 

ORION is a constellation in the 
form of a hunter; in his right hand 
a club, in his left a lion’s skin, 
which serves as a_ shield He 
wears a girdle from which hangs 
a sword. The girdle is some- 
times called the Yard because it is 
three degrees in length and is used 
to measure the distance from one 
star to another. The sword is 
called the Ell because that is the 
old name for five quarters, and the 
sword is one and one quarter times 

as long as the girdle. 

The Greeks had many legends 
about Orion, differing most in the 
manner of his death. 

He was the son of Euryale, a 
great huntress, and Neptune. In- 
heriting the disposition of his 
mother, he became the most famous 
hunter in the world. 

He fell in love with the goddess 
Diana, who spent her time in hunt- 
ing: Securing a place as one of 
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THE STAR. 
BY EMMA STUART DUNBAR (AGE 8). 


A LITTLE star that shines so bright 
Gives a great, great deal of light. 
It shines all night but not all day, 
For God he calls them all away. 


THE STORY OF THE STARS. 
BY FLORENCE M. MOOTE (AGE 13). 


THE Indian smoked on in silence for 
a few moments, looked around him at 
the little settlement, then said: 

‘* All is different now. Once big 
trees grew here, before the white man 
came. But little by little the white 
man has crowded out the Indian, 
and changed his native land. Brave 
Eagle was my ancestor. Did you 
ever hear of him? //e lived in the 
ood old times.”’ 








‘4 HEADING.” BY LUCIA E, HALSTEAD, AGE 14. 


She determined to marry him at all costs, but her 
brother was greatly offended, for Orion was only 
mortal. What persuasion could not do her brother 
resolved to effect by stratagem. 

Neptune had given Orion the power of walking on 
the water. One day Diana’s brother watched Orion 
getting farther and farther from the shore until he ap- 
peared justa black spot. Then he challenged Diana, 
as a test of her skill, to hit that object out upon the 
water. With unerring aim she unsuspiciously drew 
her bow, and they watched the object as it was brought 
in by the waves. When Diana saw what she had really 
killed she was inconsolable. She had Orion placed 
among the stars and sent his dogs, Sirius and Procyon, 
to follow him. 

There is still another story. It has come to me from 
a rather uncertain source. 

Orion (O’Rion) is said to be really an Irish hero! ! 

When St. Patrick drove the snakes out of Ireland 
he drove out some other things. O’Rion being a great 
hunter, was displeased at this, so he went to talk with 
St. Patrick about it. He asked O’Rion how he would 
like to shine in the sky. ‘‘ For,” he said, 

‘¢ There ’s the Great and Little Bear, 
The Lion and the Can-cer, 
In faith, the sportin’s rare.” 
‘*Bedad! then I’m your man, sir.” 

O’Rion took up his abode in the sky and now 

brightens the world with his beauty. 


THE STAR. 
BY GLADYS CECELIA EDGERLY AGE 10). 
(Honor Member.) 
O VENvs! star of early twilight hours, 
Peering above the golden sunset bars, 


And throned amid the cloudlet’s rosy bowers, 
Thou art a goddess fair, and queen of stars. 


Venus! attendant of the crescent moon, 
Diana’s silver bow beyond the west, 

Which pendant hangs before thy path, and soon 
Shall gently lead thee to thy nightly rest. 


When thou art gone, the stars shine brighter yet, 
Like fairy lanterns twinkling in the sky, 

Or jewels rare in night’s dark bosom set, 
Aglow because thou art no longer nigh. 


(SILVER BADGE.) 
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He intimated that, for some money, 
he would tell us about this Indian. 
As we were all anxious to hear a real Indian story 
from a real Indian, father gave him some money. 
Then he proceeded as follows: 

‘*Long, long ago, when the sun and moon were 
young, and the stars had never been heard of, there 
lived a young chief called Brave Eagle. He lived, 
with his tribe, near a lake, surrounded by large trees. 
Even in his boyhood days Brave Eagle showed signs 
of becoming a brave and wise man, and was pointed 
out as an example for other boys to follow. 

‘* When he became chief he conquered all the tribes 
with which they had been at war before, and hence- 
forth was respected by all. Many were the tales told 
of him by all the Indians for miles around, of how he 
had saved White Lily, the good and virtuous daughter 
of Black Feather, from being devoured in the forest by 
a lion, how he had afterward married White Lily and 
presented her with the skin of the lion for a rug, and 
many other interesting events of his life. The good 
spirits favored Brave Eagle, and so good was he that 
evil spirits could not harm him. 

‘«But one day, after a long and prosperous life, 
Brave Eagle was taken by the good spirits to live with 
them in the happy hunting grounds. Then all the 
people mourned his death for many days, and the story 
goes that the grass in the fields dried up, and the birds 
stopped their singing. So the good spirits placed 
Brave Eagle’s eyes in the sky, where at night they 
could guide his people safely, and they were the first 
stars. 

‘‘ His friends told this story to their children with 
pride, andyso it was passed down from generation to 
gentratjon until I heard it.” 


THE STAR. 


BY LOUISE E. GRANT (AGE 14). 


LITTLE star in the heavens, so twinkling and bright, 
We watch for your glimmer as down goes the sun ; 

And when, with your brethren, you waken at night, 
We know there is rest, for the day then is done. 


When, with peace and contentment, we all fall asleep, 
Our thoughts and our dreams are of you, little star ; 
And we know the Good Shepherd is watching His 
sheep, 
And know you are watching, with Him, from afar. 
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THE TWO STARS. 
BY FREDA M. HARRISON (AGE 16), 
(Honor Member.) 


Ou Star of Morn! thou Star of Promises! 

Who shin’st so brightly on th” awak’ning Earth, 
Like art thou to the fickle Star of Fame, 

That smil’d upon us, in that golden age, 

Before the long years and the wasted days, 

On our bent shoulders bound the yoke of shame. 
Oh, then with all the arrogance of youth, 

Would we have thought to scale the frowning peak, 
And clutch thee! 

Star of Hope! 


Oh Star of Eve! thou Star of Solaces! 

Who shin’st so gently on the fainting world, 

Like art thou to the quiet restful night, 

For bruised souls, and weary aching hearts, 

That like the foolish moths around a flame, 

Have singed their wings in pleasure’s garish light, 
Then creeping from the glare into the dusk 

Are now content to raise tir’d eyes to thee, 

And bless thee! 

Star of Peace! 


THE STORY OF THE STARS. 
BY FRANCIS B, MANNING (AGE 14). 


In the last one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
years great advance has been made in astronomy. 
In ancient times very little was known about the 
real nature of stars. Now, although, surprising 
as it may seem, we can tell how much some of 
them weigh, yet we do not know the actual size 
in miles of any of them. 

As to just how the stars were formed no one 
knows. That they were once nebulz most as- 
tronomers agree, but just how the work of for- 
mation was carried on we cannot tell. 

The distance of the stars is enormous. In- 
stead of using miles to tell of their distance, a 
unit called the ‘‘ light year ”’ or the distance light 
travels in one year is used. It takes the light, 
from the nearest star that we know of, three 
years, eight months to reach us, and when we re- 
member that light travels 186,330 miles a second 
you can begin to realize how far away they are. 

In looking at a star, the North star for exam- 
ple, you do not see it as it is now, but as it was when 
the light now reaching you left it, which in this case 
was fifty years. If it should suddenly go out you 
would not know it till 1956. 

As everybody knows, our sun is nothing but a star. 

Other stars may have planets or worlds like ours cir- 
cling around them, they being so small as to be beyond 
the reach of our telescopes. As one astronomer has 
said, ‘‘ There may be as many dark stars as light ones,”’ 
Indeed we know of several instances in which it has 
been proved there are dark stars near other bright ones. 

Most, if not all the stars are in motion, our sun not 
excepted. Some move very swiftly, others more slowly. 

In an old philosophy I saw once, it said that in all 
probability all heavenly bodies, except comets, were 
inhabited by beings adapted for their surroundings. 
Some of them would have to be made of something 
harder than our hardest steel to stand the awful heat. 
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THE STORY OF THE STARS. 
BY DOROTHY E. BATES (AGE 14). 


Go out one clear evening and look around you; above 
you, on every side of you, you will see bright spots of 
light, some more brilliant than others. How lovely 
they are, how awesome! Many, many years ago some- 
one else stood on the very same spot of ground as you. 
Were the stars different then? No, they were always 
the same. Now stand in the same place the next morn- 
ing and look at the sun. Why, you cannot look at it 
for blinking; yet that too is a star, though much nearer 
than those you saw last night. 

Light from the sun takes nine minutes to reach us, 
light from Sirius, one of the nearest of the stars, takes 
nine years. We know very little about the stars, but 
we do know that they are luminous bodies, masses of 
glowing gas. That wonderful instrument, the spectro- 
scope, shows us what metals and gases are found in 
that glowing mass. In Sirius are found hydrogen gas 
and the metals, sodium and magnesium. Now, as to 
the position of the stars, you know they are called fixed, 
but that is not true; in reality they are whirling round 
and round and at the same time moving along, some 
toward us, some away from us, 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


The way by which to tell a star from a planet with 
the naked eye, is, that stars twinkle, planets do not. 
The real difference is that planets glow with borrowed 
light, stars shine by inward heat. 

It is nice to think of those great giant planets as ac 
companied by other, also, perhaps, inhabited planets ; 
but oh, how small you feel yourself, when you ponder 
over them, and think also that our great, glorious sun 
is but one among many, and one of the smallest. 


THE LOST STAR. 
BY ELEANOR (AGE I0). 
(Silver Badge Winner.) 


STINCHCOMB 


IN the evening, ever wand’ring, 
Shines lost Pleiad, lovely star! 
Searching, searching, ever calling 
lo her sisters from afar. 
** Sisters, sisters, O! where are you ? 
Come to me—thy sister star.” 
Searching, searching, ever calling, 
To her sisters from afar, 
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**4 HEADING.” BY STELLA BENSON, AGE 14. 


‘* Venus, Venus! queen of beauty, 
Help me, help me,” cries the star. 
Searching, searching, ever calling 
To her sisters from afar. 


Down the sky the call comes ringing 
**Come to me—thy sister star.” 

Searching, searching, ever calling 
lo her sisters from afar. 


MY FAVORITE KNIGHT. 
BY GLADYS M. ADAMS (AGE 16). 
(Honor Member?) 
No other knight, seems to me equal, 
chivalry, to that prince of troubadours and knights- 
errant—Richard Coeur de Lion. His vir- 
tues and his faults, alike, were great. Love 
for war, ambition and carelessness, all 
warred with his duty to his throne and 
people. 

But such faults as he had are all forgot- 
ten when we read of his deeds and of his 
trials. Unloved by his father, hated by 
his brother, he soon became an unloving 
son and a harsh brother. Impulsive, he 
was quick to take offense and as quick to 
forgive. Bold and fearless, too, he was 
always in the thick of the fray—alike the 
terror of his foes and the hope 
and strength of his own forces. 
A great nature, led astray by faults 
and weaknesses—such was the 
nature of Richard I. 

The greatest of all his undertak- 
ings—the third Crusade—showed 
clearly the mettle of the man. His 
love of fighting had more to do 
with it, perhaps, than his love for the church, but it 
was, nevertheless, a noble purpose. None but Richard 
could have carried the war as far as he did against the 
heaviest of odds. Not only did he have to face the 
Saracens. It was his own so-called allies and his 
private enemies which were most to be feared. Still 
he struggled on, unmindful of himself, until his handful 
of men were gone, and he was forced to find his way 
back home in disguise. 

Was it not the essence or royalty and romance—the 
way in which he faced his accusers at Spires, when by 
his own eloquence he won to himself many, who a short 
time before were eager for his death ? His secret re- 
turn to England and his adventures before he made 
himself known were characteristic of the finest knight 
of all England. But his nobility of nature was most 
clearly shown when he forgave his brother John, who 
had plotted against his throne and even against his life. 

In his death, again, he proved himself most chiv- 
alrous. Shot by an arrow at a time when he least 
expected it, he yet forgave the murderer who had cut 
him off in the full glory of his manhood, and bade his 
men see that the youth receive no harm. 

Such was Richard Cceur de Lion, the most romantic 
of kings and the noblest of all the knights. 


‘A HEADING.” 


in romantic 


BY DORA GUY, AGE If2. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


IN DAYS OF OLD. 
BY MARY YEULA WESCOTT (AGE 16). 
(Honor Memier.) 


Do you remember, dear, those days— 
Those dear old days of old? 

We played within the willow’s shade 
With happiness untold. 


If we now owned Aladdin’s lamp, 
We could not richer be; 

I was content with only you— 
You were content with me. 


We read and dreamed of gallant knights, 
Of maids with golden hair. 

I said I was a warrior bold, 
You were my lady fair. 


Sometimes by giants you were caught 
And held in dreary thrall ; 

For long, long days I ’d search in vain 
To find you in his hall. 


We ’d meet and fight, I’d win and then— 
For many years lived we 

In that proud castle I had built 
Beside the restless sea. 


Oh, happy days, tocome no more! 
You ’re better far than gold. 

Oh, blessed memory of dreams! 
We dreamed in days of old. 


MY FAVORITE KNIGHT. 
BY KATHERINE ELIZABETH TAYLOR 
(AGE 16). 


AMONG the orders which the 
Prince of Wales wears is one which 
has belonged to the Crown Prince 
of England ever since the battle 
of Crécy was fought and won, 
650 years ago. In that battle the 
Black Prince, Edward, won his 
spurs, and there he adopted for his crest that taken 
from the conquered king of Bohemia. The crest con- 
sists of a crown, surmounted by three white plumes, 
and the German motto, ‘‘ Ich dien,”’ ‘* I serve.’’ 

But the young prince served a very treacherous man 
in King Pedro of Castle. When that monarch was 
deposed for his cruelties, it was the Black Prince who, 
knowing nothing of King Pedro’s character, put him 
back on his throne again. He won the campaign at 
fearful risks, for Pedro refused to help his young ally. 
The king did, however, demand the prisoners who had 
been taken. But Edward had learned something of his 
cruel nature, and would not give them up. Upon this, 
Pedro not only withheld the promised reward, but sent 
the prince home in dishonor, and became his bitterest 
enemy. 

Poor Prince Edward! All the sadness of his later 
life, even his early death, is due to this treatment. He 
has been called cruel, this too was a result of the bit- 
terness brought on by this disappointment. Many 
stories have been told of his earlier chivalry and gen- 
erosity, but I will choose one which illustrates not 
only his character, but also that of his famous enemy, 
Bertrand Du Guesclin. 

Du Guesclin was one of the prisoners taken in this 
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Spanish campaign. He was not released with the others, 
as the prince was desirous of taking home so great a 
prize. This causing Du Guesclin to boast, however, 
that the English were afraid to liberate him, Edward 
defended the honor of England by setting free his cap- 
tive on his own terms. Du Guesclin, however, named 
a very large sum, and with difficulty paid it, thus keep- 
ing his own honor clear. These two knights both died 
in 1376, Du Guesclin in battle, Edward of the melan- 
choly brought on by the events of that Spanish cam- 
paign. 

Some may contend that it is a king’s business to 
rule. But I think his first duty is to serve his country 
and his people. And surely there can be no nobler 
motto, for king or subject, than that chosen by the 
young Black Prince, ‘‘ I serve.” 


IN OLDEN DAYS. 
BY ELEANORE MYERS (AGE 16). 
(Honor Member.) 


In olden days there ben a knyght, full well be- 
knownst to fame, 

A knyght of noble hearte and mien, and dubbed 
‘*Sir What ’s-hys-name.” 

Thys knyght he had a comely face (there n’er 
ben such another), 

And best of all hys blessings, ben hys kind and 
beauteous mother. 

Once on a tyme thys knyght uprist, hys sword 
within hys hande 

And swore a ladye fair he ’d seek, ye sweetest 
in ye lande. 

Then did he don hys suit of mail, all glistening and 
bright, 

And gat hym on hys charger in ye splendid trappings 
dight. 

Full loud ye trumpets sounded forth,—ye knyght he 
bid adieu,— 

Then shining helm and stalwart form eftsoon ben lost 
to view. 


Seven long and goodly years sped by, and yet not e’er 
a word 

About ye bolde Sir What ’s-hys-name ye ladye mother 
heard, 

Within ye lonely castle grym, she wept full passing 
sore, 

And eke her dainty hands did wring, she feared he ben 
no more. 

But one fine day, into ye hall, before ye noble dame, 

A weary, dust-besmearéd knyght with down-drawn 
visor came. 

‘* Behold, my ladye fair,” he cried, and bent upon one 
knee, 

**I once did vow a love I ’d seek, ye sweetest e’er 
could be; 

Full long I sought—ye ladye found, of 
noble birth and fame, 

And thou art she, so take thy knyght, 
thy son, Sir What ’s-hys-name!” 


* + 7 7 - . 


Mayhap there ben some folks who say, 
**Tn olden days, forsoothe, 

Knyghts certes ben romantic, so ye tale 
it hath no truth,” 

Egad! my blood boils bolde to hear 
such criticism, sin, 

If there ben no Sir What ’s-hys-name, 
—i’ faith! there shou/d have been! 


VoL. XXXIV.—48 


“ TAILPIECE.” 


RU 
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BY KATHERINE 
A. ROBERTSON, AGE 10. 


St. Nicholas League 


MY FAVORITE KNIGHT. 
BY CORINNE BENOIT (AGE 14). 


BAYARD was born in the castle which bears his name 
and was a native of Dauphiny. ‘‘ Love God and thy 
king and be ever gentle and brave,’’ were his mother’s 
last words to him as he left for the battle-field. ‘‘ Madam, 
my mother,” Bayard said, ‘‘I shall try so well to follow 
thy counsels, that, with God’s grace, thou wilt ever 
have cause to be proud of me.” 

When only nineteen he showed his bravery by cap- 
turing the enemy’s flag, and at Milan so ardently did he 
pursue the enemy that he entered the city alone with 
them. He was taken prisoner but his great courage and 
daring won the admiration of the Duke of Milan and he 


“(4 HEADING.” BY HAZEL HALSTEAD, AGE 11. 


was given his liberty. And another time, though all 
alone, he held the bridge of Garagliano against two 
hundred Spaniards until they fell back, defeated. 

At Méziéres, acity situated in the extreme north of 
France, the walls of the fortress were falling to ruins 
when the Spaniards began the attack. But Bayard was 
there—and the Dons were driven back with heavy loss. 
The brave knight was wounded while trying to protect 
the retreat of the French army in Italy and died as he 
had lived—loyal to God, his country and himself. 


IN DAYS OF OLD. 
BY DORIS F. HALMAN (AGE I0). 
(Silver Badge Winner.) 


JANUARY now is here, 

The Winter reigneth cold and drear, 

And the merry days of the vanished year, 
Are days of old. 


I can see in my mind, my Summer home, 
And the meadows and woods where I 
used to roam, 
And rob the bees of their honeycomb, 
In days of old. 


At the seaside many days were spent 

In childish play and merriment, 

And the whole world seemed on pleasure 
be 


nt, 
In days of old. 


But we must try with all our might 

To make the New Year just as bright, 

And now I ’Ill stop and say good-night, 
To days of old. 
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THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


A list of those whose work would have been used had 


No. 1. 
space permitted. 
0. 2. A list of those whose work entitles them to encourage- 
ment. 
VERSE 1. Frances Woodworth 
Wright 
Geraldine Hiller 
Arthur Kramer 


Mabel J. Mason 
Margaret F. Grant 
Eleanor F. Kellogg 
Maud Mallett 
Rachel M. Talbott 
Marie A. Boylston 
Dorothy T. Hollister 
Rhoda Ersicin 
Eleanor Stockin 


Nannie Clark Barr 

Doris F. Halman 

Henrietta G. Slater 

Annie Laurie Hillyer 

Maud Dudley 
Shackleford 

Neill C. Wilson 


DRAWING 1. 


Charlotte Waugh 
William W. Westring, 


Kathryn Sprague Josephine Freund r. 

DeWolf Carol Thompson William Gilmore 
Primrose Lawrence Mary Comstock rrenc 
Conrad E. Snow Dorothea S. Dan Grace M. D. Atkin 


Elizabeth Toof 

Elsie F. Weil 

Carol S. Williams 
Mary Yeula Westcott 
Mary Taft Atwater 
Margaret Richmond 
Buford Brice 

Ruth Garvey 

Aileen Hyland 
Marion L. Hussey 


Thelma Harrington W. R. Lohse 
Mabel Gardner 
Winifred Hutchings 
Elizabeth Tyler 
Henrietta B. Havens 
Hilde von Thielmann 
Alma Ward 
Everard McAvoy 
Martha Oathout 
Emily W. Browne 
Esther Aird 
Florence Hanawalt 
Margaret Kennedy 
Edith M. Snelgrove 
Allen S. Wilbur 
Mary Aurilla Jones 
Elizabeth Hasbrouck 
Vera Marie Demens 
Margaret Ramsay 
oseph T. Battis 


PROSE 1. 


Bernice A. Chapman 
T. Lansford Foster 
Margaret S. Budd 
Robert F. Shulkers 
Margaret Douglass 
Gordon 
Dorothy Rhein 
Marion Stephens 
Rosalie Waters 
Margaret E. Bull 
Bessie Little 
Geneva Anderson 
Eleanor W. Lewis 
Marguerite McCord 
Alice G. Peirce 
Helen by yg 


VERSE 2. 


Martha G. Schreyer 
Mildred Seitz 
Emmeline Bradshaw 
Grace H. Wolf 
Hela Antoinette 

von Leyfried 
Helen M. Adams 


W. Earlg Fisher Eleanor S. Wilson reda N. Stuff 

Florence Short Helen D. Flood Margaret E. Kelsey 

Almeda McGreaham Emily Thomas arion Fitc 

Margaret L. Brett Margaret Spahr Caroline Bergmann 

Dorothy B. Almy Leisa Wilson Richard Douglas 
ulia M. Earle eustis 


ucie Clifton Jones Helen May Baker 
Ethelwyn Harris 
Twila A. McDowell 
Phoebe Hunter 
Dorothy MacPherson 
Mildred Nason 


PROSE 2. 


Eleanor Mead 
Frances Booraim 
Hildegarde Nicholas 
Elizabeth Meyer 


DRAWING 2. 


Dorothy Kenyon 
Mildred Andrus 


Dorothy Kerr Floyd Edna F. Browning Celestine C. Waldron 
Helen f Bryan Edward G. Gay Beth May 
Irma Miller Emily Howell Elizabeth K. Morley 
Mary Blossom Bloss Mary A. Clausen Laura Guy 


Alice O. Smith 
Marjorie T. Caldwell 
Caroline Bayerlieb 


E. M. Caldwell 
Ben Touster 
Alice Weston Cone 


Corinne Benoit 
Isabel Fitz-Randolph 
Dorothy Spencer 


ean Russell Beulah Elizabeth Louise Risher 
anet Price Amidon Dorothea Damp 
ildred V. Alice L. Hopson Lucy Pedder 
Longstreth Helen Hunter Drill Marjorie R. Peck 
Linda W. Baker Dorothy Whitehill Harold Hamilton 


Grace F. Slack 
Glenway Maxon, Jr. 
Marjorie E. Chase 
Lillian Hogan 


Smit 
Katherine B. Roach 
Edna Anderson 
Helen E. Seckerson 


Florence Nettleship 
Lillie Garmany 


Menary 
Helen J. Beshgatour 
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AGE 17. 
(HONOR MEMBER.) 


(Fes., 


Charles E. Isabella C. Council- Jessie Atwood 
Mansfield man Margaret Griffith 
Katharine Margaret Johnstone Edith Lucile Stuart 


eva Andrews 
Edwin M. Einstein 
Ely Whitehead 
Loraine Powers 


Rose Connor Ruth Conkey 


Mildred H Marian Rubins Margaret A. Dole 
, Bedard ren ge Stout 
Cacilie Moore Robert Halsted J 7S 
Prudence Ruth Hambidge PUZZLES 1 
Ross Myron C. Nutting William F. Ken- 
Eleanor nn. 1 
Monroe TOG ; , Margaret A. White 
Susan PHOTOGRAPHS 1. Albertina L. Pitkin 
Jeanette Carlton B. Swift Arthur Minot Reed 
Appleton Franc P. Daniels Dorothy Carr 
Catherine Margaret Flint Ruth Duncan 
nell Elizabeth E. Harbison Agnes R. Lane 
Raymond Donald K, Hudson E. Adelaide Hahn 


Clarina S. Hanks 

Elizabeth Schwarz 
Walter Louise Mirick Honor Gullsworthy 

Lois Bradley L. Coley Alberta Wynn 

Treadwell Grace Brownell Peck Rose Hahn 

David Dounn Alice Shiriey Willis Dorothy Edd 

Arthur Munro Hortense Brylawski Elizabeth C. Beale 

Harry Harding Arthur Blue Montgomery Waddell, 

Helen Walcott Blanche Read r 

Mary Klauder 

Cora Johnson 

Sam McDowell 

Gay H. Reboul 

Muriel Halstead 

Charlotte Knapp 

David Goldberg 

Gladys Nolan 

Joan Mac Cambon 


Cox Alice Nielsen 
Sarah S. Morgan 


Carl Guttzeit 
PHOTOGRAPHS 2. 


Helen Walcott 
Mildred H. Cook 
Frances B. Godwin 
Helen V. Frey 
a me Sturgis 
arriett Dexter 


PUZZLES 2 


Dorothy Peck 

Mary E. Bohlen 
Frances L. Cregan 
Miriam Thompson 
Dorothy M. Angell 
Beatrice Heinemann 


oan Mackenzie Ellsworth Colley 


elen Knapp Allan L. Langley Charlotte Stark 
NEW CHAPTERS. 
No. 926. ‘“*G.N.” Helen L. Stockin, President; Eleanor F. 


Macurdy, Secretary; nine members. Address, 8 Chester St., 
Watertown, Mass. 

No. 927. ‘‘ Nathaniel Chapter.” 
Katherine Schmidt, Secretary; five members. 
t3gh St., N. Y. City. : 

o. 928. “The Happy Trio.” Dorothy Butes, President; 
Address, 129 W. 77th St., N. Y. 


Grace Merritt, President; 
Address, 526 W. 


Helen M. Booth, Vice-President. 
City. 
No. 929. Josephine Denny, President; Mary Dickey, Secre- 
tary; fourmembers. Address, 31 West St., Waynesburg, Pa. 
No. 930. _‘* The Goldenrod.” Charles Schram, President; John 
K. Tener, Secretary. Address, 133 14th St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
No. 931. ‘‘ Four Leaf Clover Chapter.” Ellen Hixon, Presi- 
dent; Heien M. Anderson, Secretary; six members. Address, 
208 So. 15th St., La Crosse, Wis. 


LEAGUE NOTES AND LETTERS. 


A Leacve member, one of many, writes to know why we do not 
have a picture postal exchange. We did have such an exchange 
for a time, and were obliged to discontinue it because a good many 
members either got tired of the idea or became careless and did not 
return cards for the ones sent them. The League cannot continue 
any feature that does not work satisfactorily with all its members. 

For the reasons as those given above, the League cannot have a 
correspondence bureau. It would please a great many members, 
but there would always be some unsatisfactory correspondents and 
the result as a whole would not be beneficial to the League as a 
whole. 

League members who have won or are winning gold and cash 
prizes should not forget to send their photographs for the League 
“Honor Member” = aol we are making. 

Will Dorothy de Long please give a better address. Her certifi- 
cate has been sent twice to the address she gave, 33rd & Moreland 
Avenue, St. Martins, Pa., and both times has been returned, for 
better direction. 


Vapvata, INpIA. 

Dear Sr. Nicnoras Leacue: I am eleven years old and my 
Father is a missionary here in India, working under the American 
board of commissioners for foreign missions. We live out in a 
country place, twenty-one miles away from any railroad and twenty- 
seven miles away from any white people except the — ay that 
lives with us. He and his wife and baby, my brother, Father, 
Mother and myself, are all the white people there.are for twenty- 
seven miles. 

There are four schools for native children here, two girls’ schools, 
one boys’ school, and a school for boys and girls together. One of 
the girls’ schools is a lace indust; aed. he lace that the girls 
make is pillow lace. Most of the lace girls are supporting them- 
selves with the lace they make and the other girls have half day 
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lessons and make lace half the day. There are twenty-six girls in 
all besides twenty or more lace women, some of which work in their 
homes. Most of the lace made is Torchon, but the best workers, 
some of them, make Maltese and Budes patterns, some more kinds 
of pillow lace. 

When you gave as a subject for drawing in February, 1906, “‘ My 
Favorite Study,”’ I thought, ‘*O, how I wish that I had joined the 
League because I could have drawn a lace pillow with lace on it,” 
for my favorite study. 

I can make all the lace patterns made here and I myself have 
taught lots of girls the whole course. 

I must not tire you with my lace for I know that some things that 
interest myself do not always interest some other people. 

You may think that I must be lonely out here without any girl of 
my age to play with, but I am not because I can talk the Marathi 
language like a native and sometimes I dress in the native costume 
and go out and play native games with the school girls. Some- 
times I grind on & little mills that every woman has to grind her 
grain on for there are no mills in the country places. The nearest 
mills are a hundred and fifty miles away from here so that all the grain 
the people use is ground by the women on the little mills they all 
have in their houses. 

Even though I should not join the League, may I ask for an 
instruction leaflet 

Your ever loving reader and admirer, 
ADELAIDE B. FAIRBANK. 


HOUSEHOLD PETS AT THE EARTHQUAKE. 


A GREAT deal has been written about the earthquake and the fire 
but there are always little personal experiences that are new and 
interesting. 

While the fire was raging a little girl sat fondling a kitten and 
caressing it. She looked very thoughtful and seemed devoted to 
her pet as if it werethe last thing in the world she possessed. We 
could see she had lost her home in the fire, and stopped to ask her 
what she had saved. She answered, without hesitation, ‘‘ The 
cat!” ‘What did you lose?” weasked. With equal promptness 
came the reply, ‘‘ The dog!” 

But not all the house pets had such devoted mistresses. Dogs 
and cats almost wild from fear rushed out to the Presidio Reservation 
and to the park and beach. Many went during the earthquake and 
right afterward, long before the fire reached them. Here they col- 
lected in such numbers that the militia had to shoot hundreds of 
them to keep them from starving. 

On Van Ness Avenue, the — once lined with the city's 
most beautiful homes, a dirty, white, half-starved, lame, and be- 
dnaanlens was seen running around over the ruins hunting for some- 
thing to eat. 

The down-town district was infested with dogs who subsisted on 
rats that came to light when the ruins cooled, and which had buried 
themselves in the sand during the fire. 

One cat came to a family after the fire with only three feet, and it 
has stayed with them ever since. 

A beautiful house cat belonging to a friend of mine was so fright- 
ened at the earthquake that he lay down on the floor and looked 
up with a pitiful expression of appeal in his eyes. He remained 
frightened and nervous for several days. 

Our own cat (Jerry O’Brien, we call him!) sat up on the back 
fence ali during each day and watched the flames, and at night pa- 
raded up and down the block with the men on watch, first on one 
side of the street and then on the other. 

The earthquake scared the horses, too. A milkman who has 
had his old horse for years had to jump out of his wagon during the 
quake and hold the horse to keep him from running away. 

Parrots and canaries in their cages were carried, no matter how 
great the difficulty from one place to another by their fond owners, 
who were unwilling to forsake their feath companions. One 
family getting ready to desert their home to the flames, found their 
parrot greatly excited, as he always was when they went out any- 
where. They had to leave useful things behind to take the parrot, 
but they had not the heart to leave it. It kept saying, ‘‘ Hurry up ! 
Let's go! Hurry up! Hurry up now! Are you ready? Get your 
things on!"’ So Polly was saved. 

Dear St. Nicnotas: Oh, how proud I am of my gold badge! 


and how much I thank you for it! I intend to have my name and 
the date engraved upon it as I did on my silver badge. But, truly, 


I am not going to rest on my laurels, but I shall work, oh, so very 
i I win it 


hard, for the cash prize and when I win it—well, when 
there will be time enough to speak of what I shall 
do then, and in the meantime I will truly do my 
very best. So, thanking you again and again and 
more than I can say for the —_ and the honor, 
l remain, very sincerely, 
CLaRA BLECHER SHANAFELT. 





New York City. 
Dear St. Nicnoras: The badge came to-day, 
and I am so grateful for it. I have written for 
the League many times, but I never had anything 
printed. And to have that and a silver badge “TAILPIECE.” 
come together is really too much! The little note 
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that came with it is very encouraging also, and I hope, some happy 
day, to attain the wealth of a gold badge. I am thinking about 
writing the “‘ Star ’’ now, and hope to succeed. Many a time will 
I gaze at my badge, as [| would atthe motto: “Try, try, again,” 
and be encouraged. 

Again many, many thanks for my silver prize, and best wishes 
for your future welfare. I am your sincere little friend, 

». Basette Devutscn. 





Other welcome letters have been received from Emma Murphy, 
Alice Griffin, Gertrude L. Amory, Hazel B. Jackson, Amy Ander- 
son, Helen Whitman, Bessie Love, Ellen Williams, Marcellite 
Watson, William Jarboe, Clarina Hanks, Virginia G. Kennard, 
Mary Pemberton Nourse, Caroline T. Shaw, Melville Tucker, 
Perle L. McGrath, Harriett Dexter, Elizabeth P. James, Mont- 
gomery Waddell, Jr., Mary Phelps Jacob, Emily W. Brown, Ber- 
nard F. Trotter, Danforth Ferguson, Marjorie Stewart, Rosalind 
Waite, Susie Bentley Doan, Catherine Guion, Edith Logan, 
Gladys C. Edgerly, Priscilla Alden Griffin, Frances J. Shriver, 
Elizabeth Ben Brice, Joseph Baldwin Haston, Lillie Smith 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 88. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best origina/ poems, stories, 
drawings, photographs, puzzles, and puzzle answers. 
Also cash prizes of five dollars each to gold-badge win- 
ners who shall again win first place. ‘‘ Wild Animal 
and Bird Photograph” prize-winners winning the cash 
prize will not receive a second badge. 

Competition No. 88 will close February 20 (for 
foreign members February 25). The awards will be 
announced and prize contributions published in St. 
NICHOLAS for June. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines. 
Title, ‘* Friendship.” 

Prose. Story or article of not more than four hun- 
dred words. Subject, ‘‘ The Story of a Friend.” 

Photograph. Any size, interior or exterior, mounted 
or unmounted; no blue prints or negatives. Sub- 
ject, ‘* Old Friends.” 

Drawing. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash 
(not color). Two subjects, ‘‘ My Friend,” (must be 
from a model) and a June Heading cr Tailpiece for the 
League, Books and Reading, or any St. NICHOLAS de- 
partment. 

Puzzle. Any sort, but must be accompanied by the 
answer in full, and must be indorsed. 

Puzzle Answers. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. 
Must be indorsed. 

Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage 
the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken 
in its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and 
League gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and 
League gold badge. Zhird Prize, League gold badge. 


RULES. 
Any reader of SY. NICHOLAS, whether a subscriber 
or not, is entitled to League membership, and a League 
badge and leaflet, which will be sent free. 

Every contribution, of whatever kind, must bear the 
name, age, and,address of the sender, and be indorsed as 
*‘ original” by parent, teacher, or guardian, who must be 
convinced beyond doubt that the contribution is not copied, 
but wholly the work and idea of the sender. If prose, 
the number of words should also be added. 
These things must not be on a separate 
sheet, but on the contribution itself—if a 
manuscript, on the upper margin ; if a pic- 
ture, on the margin or back. Write or draw 
on one side of the paperonly. A contributor 
may send but one contribution a month— 
not one of each kind, but one only. 

Address: The St. Nicholas League, 


BY TOWNSEND * 
Union Square, New York. 





The Letter-Box 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Dear St. NicHoLas: I have been going to write 
you since I have returned from my summer vacation. 
** Sioux to Susan ”’ was a favorite story of mine because 
I am a minister’s daughter, and my name is the same as 
hers. I have taken you seven years, dear St. NIcHO- 
LAS, and I love to look over the back numbers. 

You are always my Christmas present and I hope you 
always will be. 

This summer has been a lovely one, and a week was 
spent in camping. 

I have told you before about my donkey that my 
sister and I have'such fun with each summer. I have 
two brothers, both smaller than my sister and I. 

I have been in Los Angeles three years this coming 
December and would not leave it for anything. 

I think I have said enough for this time. 

I remain your faithful reader, 
SusAN M. TALMAGE (age 12). 


TOWANDA, Pa. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I have not written you ina long 
time and thought I would like to do so. It seems to 
me that the St. NICHOLAS grows better every year. 
My favorite serial stories are ‘‘ Queen Zixi of Ix,” 
‘* The Crimson Sweater," and ‘*‘ From Sioux to Susan,” 
and my favorite short stories, ‘‘ The Home Outing of 
Mrs. Herrick,” ‘* The Wars of the Roses,” ‘‘ Barbara’s 
Sp,” and many others. I like the League department 
very much, too. I am a member and try to compete 
every month, though I don’t always doit. I have not 
won anything yet, but I hope to before I leave the 
League. I am also a member of a chapter and we have 
very good times at our meetings. 

I have taken you for six years and I scarcely think I 
could get along without you. I used to take ‘‘Our 
Little Ones ”’ (or was it ‘‘ Our Little Folks ” ?) and my 
mother used to take ‘*Our Young Folks,” so you see 
you have been ‘‘in the family ” quite a while. 

Well, I think this letter is long enough, ’so I will 
close. With all good wishes for your welfare, I remain, 

Your sincere reader, 
JEAN Louise HOLCOMBE (age 14). 


New York City. 

My Dear St. Nicuoras: I have a new collection 
which I thought you might be interested in. I save all 
the programs of the plays I see and on the advertising 
pages paste pictures or any notice or item of interest of 
the play or players. I alsosave and paste in the checks 
which give the date, etc. I have just started this col- 
lection, but, I think, in years to come, it will be very 
interesting both to myself and friends. 

I am a member of the League, but have never had 
courage enough to send anything in, but I intend to try 
this year. There are a great many members of the 
League in the Horace Mann School, where I go. We 
all enjoy it very much. 

I remain your sincere reader, 
MARGARET BATES. 


HARRISBURG, Pa, 
I think that ‘‘ Abbie Ann ”’ is 
fine and I know I shall like it. I believe St. Nicu- 
OLAS for 1907 will be better than ever. I am glad 
there will be series of biography, forI always like that. 
I have taken ST. NICHOLAS since August, 1905, and I 
get it renewed every year for a birthday present. I 
have a typewriter and every week I publish a paper for 
the neighbors. We donot live in the city, but about a 
mile out; it is a very nice place. 
JEAN ALLEN (age 14). 


DEAR St. NICHOLAS: 


WATERFORD, N. Y. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have taken you for many 
years. When in the Philippines my father took you for 
me and I have taken you ever since. I enjoy “ Pinkey 
Perkins,” “The Crimson Sweater,” and the “League.” 
I am spending this summer in Northern N. Y., just 
now at my cousin’s, who has some very interesting work 
on hand. He is doing engineering work on the Erie 
canal branch, which is here. 

Every day I go down to watch the work. It is very 
interesting to see the little engines running about with 
carloads of material for the canal. 

I had a lovely ride down the Hudson to Albany. 

Yours very truly, 
Duncan G. MCGREGOR (age II years). 


BRITISH EMBASSY, TOKIO. 

DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I have only once written to 
you before, though I have taken you for some years. I 
send you a photo of my Japanese chin. We have five of 
these, four black and white and one white and tan. The 
smallest is two years old and weighs three and one-half 
pounds. Theone I send you a photo of is also two years 
old and weighs five pounds. 

These two cost about $50 each, and were considered a 
great bargain. They have to be treated like gold-dust, 
and between the months of October and February, if they 
go out of the house they catch pneumonia, and almost 
invariably die. We had one almost at death’s door, and 
Mamma sat up with it, wrapped it in flannel, and gave 
it Bovril at intervals of two hours during the night. The 
one I send you a photo of, has been nearly blind twice, 
and he had a white film over his eyes. Hoping you 
will print this letter from a lover of St. NICHOLAS, 

Dororuy BARCLAY (age 12). 


BROOKLYN, NEw YORK. 

I must tell you that I am tak- 
ing music lessons in bed! I have been learning the 
different forms of instrumental music among other 
things, and one afternoon my teacher had been explain- 
ing to me what a fugue was, 

My dream that night was, that I had to write a story 
for the St. NICHOLAS League in the form of a fugue! 
I wrote part of the story in my dream and took for my 
theme, “If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 
My story started thus: “If at first you don’t succeed 
try, try again,” sweetly chimed a voice from the arbor. 


DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: 
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It went on to tell how Mary came up to where her 
mother sat, by the gravel walk in the arbor. Mary was 
carrying the last number of St. NICHOLAs in her hand, 
and her lips were puckered into a very sorrowful little 
pout. She had been trying some competition for the 
League and had failed, but the sweet voice went on 
chiming the old and well-known proverb: “ If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 

Wishing the St. NicHoLas a long and prosperous 
life, I am sincerely yours, 
PAULINE M. DAKEN. 


ARNPRIOR, ONT. 
DEAR St. NicHotas: The enclosed photo is one which 
I took of Versailles Palace Gardens this summer. 











VERSAILLES. 


THE PALACE AT 
The Americans signed and celebrated their Independ- 
ence here. 
One of your readers, 
ELLIOT MABEE. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: It has been a long time since 
I have written for the League. 

I am going to try for the prize this month, 

We live right across the street from the mansion, 
where Miss Van Lew lived. She was a Union sympa- 
thizer during the Civil War. 

She had a spy in Jefferson Davis’s house. This spy 
told her the plans of the Confederate army and she told 
them to Grant thus enabling him to capture Richmond. 

The square on our left is taken up wholly by St. 
John’s church and churchyard, This is the church 
where Patrick Henry made his famous ‘‘Give me 
liberty or give me death” speech. The sexton will 
recite that speech standing in the same pew if you ask 
him. Graves have been opened to receive new bodies 
and there is n’t a spot of ground that somebody has n’t 
been buried in. 

Do we not live in a historical part of Richmond? 

Your loving reader, 
DONALD MURPHY (age 10). 





LONDON. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I am writing to tell you how 
much I have enjoyed your magazine during the yearI 
have taken you in. 
Although we have lived in London for over six years, 
we have only been to see the British Museum of all 
the places of interest. 


The Letter-Box 
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Before we came to London we lived in Ramsgate, in 
Kent, for three years and before that in different sea- 
side places up North. So you can guess that I miss 
the sea, and the sound of the White Horses terribly. 
Mother does not like the idea of our going abroad un- 
til we know England well, so when I feel I should like 
to go I read the guide books and find them very inter- 
esting. 
KATIE E, SAMUELS. 


Des Moines, IA. 
DEAR St. NicHoLas: I am a boy eight years old 
and I read St. NICHOLAS every month. I like “ Pinke 
Perkins ” stories very much. Once I was down Sout 
and I knew a boy who hada billy goat. Every day 
this boy would come down and bring his goat and cart 
and I would get in and take a ride; the goat’s name was 
“You-no ”’ and once he was so hungry he stuck his nose 
into some paint and ate some and died. I hope I may 
read you for a long while. 
Your friend, 
JoHN OWENS DICKERMAN. 





In the December Letter-Box, Sibyl H. Wright asked 
for a receipt for making ‘‘ fudge.” We print below 
such a receipt sent in by Robert B. Carney: 

RECEIPT FOR FUDGE 

Two cups of sugar, two-thirds of which should be 
brown and one-third white ; two-thirds of a cup of thick 
sour cream; one small ‘‘ pinch” of soda. If chocolate 
fudge is desired use a half cup of Baker’s unsweetened 
chocolate. Boil over a slow fire until the mixture is 

like a soft gum when tested in water. A little experi- 
ence will tell when to take it off, for boiling too long 
makes a grainy fudge. My mother does not carry her 
boiling too far. When done, remove carefully and 
set aside to cool; then add a teaspoonful of vanilla 
and beat briskly. Before it creams add a cup and a 
half of chopped nuts ; (we like peanuts when the choco- 
late is omitted). Spread on paraffin paper. This may 
be more intricate than most fudge formulas, but when 
made properly, is unsurpassed. 

P. S. Some day I will send a receipt for my mother’s 
peppermint wafers. 

Dorothy Colby sends the following: 

A half cake of unsweetened chocolate, grated fine; 
one cup of milk; one cup of sugar; one lump of butter 
the size of an egg. Mix these together and boil until 
the mixture will spin a thread; then take off and beat 
for five or ten minutes, and pour into buttered tins. 

Other receipts, differing in some details from the 
foregoing, and which, unfortunately, we have not room 
enough to print, have been received from Cecilia 
McBride, Russell Willa, Evelyn L. Thorp, Aida L. 
Getz, Louise Meredith, Anna H. Chapin, Pauline 
Beckwith, Marian R, Priestley, and Sibyl Walker. 





WE regret that lack of space prevents our printing inter- 
esting letters from Jean Gray Allen, Mary T. Starr, 
Sara Elizabeth Fischer, Josephine Pigott, Hope Ken- 
dall, Mary Taft, Mary A. Wilson, Mary Eager Lloyd, 
Gusta Levy, Bertha Goodman, Annie Tishler, Philip 
Drabelle, Fred Hatch, Charles Farnsworth, Raymond 
A. Palmer, Alice D. Wilkinson, Malcolm B. Carroll, 
Belle Green, Horace B. Davis, Josephine Lewis, 
Nannie M. Sethman, Charles Evans, Elsie Taylor, and 
Hope Saulsbury. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 


Tripte Beneapincs. Tennis. 1. Tar-tar. 2. App-ear. 3. 
Lin-net. 4. Sig-nor. 5. Shr-ill. 6. Rea-son. 
SyncoraTions. Festivities. 1. De-f-er. 2. Ch-e-at. 3. Re-s- 


3 
in. 4. Mi-t-re. 5. Pa-i-nt. 6. ‘Rowen 7. Ch-i-ef. 8. Pe-t-al. 


g. Al-i-as. 10. Dr-e-am. 11. Du-s-ty. 

CHARADE. Purse-eve-ear, persevere. 

Novet Acrostic. Primal Zigzag, Vermont; final, Georgia. 
From 1 to 10, Montpelier; from 11 to20, Atlanta. Cross-words: 
r. Vetoing. 2. Merited. 3. Relieve 4. Imagery. 5. Opening. 
6. Angelic. 7. Taffeta. 

TRAVELERS’ ACROSTIC. 2. Airship. 3. 


Japan. t. aot 
4. Automobile. 5. Naphtha launch. 
From 1 to 2, Macbeth; 3 to 4, Tempest. 


Pullman car. 
Dovusie Z1Gzac. 


Cross-words: 1. Mallet. 2. Badger. 3. Custom. 4. Abrupt. 
5. Entice. 6. Attest. 7- Hamlet. 

ConcEALED Worp-square. 1. Alert. 2. Lover. 3. Evade. 
4. Redan. 5. Trend. 


To our Pvuzz_ers: 


should be addressed to St. Nicnovas Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 


—Z 


THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


Numericat Enicma. Octocaetriacontahedron 

Dovusie BEHEADINGS AND Dovuste Curtaiincs. Miles Stan- 
dish. 1. De-nma-rk,man. 2. De-risi-ve, iris. 3. Fe-udal-ly, laud. 
4. Es-peci-al, epic. 5. Re-stra-in, star. 6. Pr-esen-ts, seen. 7 
Ca-pta-in, tap. 8. Re-mai-ns,aim. 9. Cr-enat-ed, neat. 10, Re- 
inde-er, dine. 11. In-dia-na, Ida. 12. Cr-eas-es, sea. 13. No- 
thi-ng, hit. 


CoL_eGce Acrostic. 
words: 1. Havoc. 2. Abhor. 
6. Rollo. 7. Demon. 

WoRrD-SQUARE. 1. 
Sense 

AmpuTatTions. 1. Pa-i-ns. 2. Cl-am-or. 3. 
Ch-in-ks. 5. Un-sight-ly. 6. Ab-and-on Re-fresh-ed. 8. 
Br-and-ed. 9. Re-new-ed. 10. Un-discover-ed. 11. Ga-the-rs. 
12. Ad-verse-ly. 13. Sl-and-er. 14. Re-solve-nt. 15. Co-me-dy. 
16. Un-do-ne. 


Initials, Harvard; finals, crimson. Cross- 
3. Rabbi. 4. Venom. 5. Alias. 
2. There. 4. Arras. 5. 


Atlas 3. Learn. 


Ad-just-ed. 4. 


Answers to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 


33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes IN THE NoveMBER NuMBER were received, before November 15th, from “‘ Queenscourt.”” 
ANSWERS TO PuzzLes IN THE NoveMBER NuMBER were received, before November rsth, from A. E. VanNess, 1—H. Everit, 1:— 


W. Coulter, 1—R. Merrill, 1—A. a 
L. L. Heller, :—L. T. Frank, 1—E. 
1—Edna Meyle, 4—Carolyn Hutton, 7—A. R. Edwards, 1—M. 


M. Saunders, 1—Eleanor Underwood, 3—Dorothea Underwood, 2—E. M. Bachman, 1— 
Rossire, 1—M. L. Powell, 1—St. Gabriel’s Chapter, 7—W. Strome 
Wright, 1—C. F. Kinglake, 1—Dorothy Whipple, 5—Thomas K. Wi 


DIAGONAL. 

WHEN the following words have been rightly guessed, 
and written one below another in the order here given, 
the diagonal (beginning at the upper, left-hand letter 
and ending with the lower, right-hand letter) will spell 
the name of a famous man. 

CROSS-WORDS: 1. A discourse on any subject. 2. 
To command. 3. Lassitude. 4. A Greek coin. 5. 


Peoples. 6. Seriously. 7. A number, 
ALBERTINA L. PITKIN (League Member). 
WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 1. A wind instrument. 2. A pink cosmetic. 3. 


An heraldic color. 4. A deputy. 5. Cozy homes. 
II. 1. A dull color. 2. A cloth made from flax. 3. 
nates. 4- Energy. 5. To penetrate. 
WILFRED AND HAROLD BEATY. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the initials will spell the name of a prominent 
man of to-day; and another row of letters will spell the 
name of a second prominent man with whom his name 
is frequently coupled. 

CROSS-WORDS: I. 
length. 3. A fable. 4. Tropical fruits. 5. Per- 
taining to the rainbow. 6. To soak up. 7. Dis- 
figured. 8. An opinion held in opposition to the es- 


Deserving. 2. Measures of 
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er, 1—W. 
= 4—E. M. K., 1—F. 


ner, 1—A. E. Gest, 1—G. Scott, 1—Donald Crane, 3—Constance Urquhart, 2—D. Wetherbee, 1— 
Boyce, 1—E. M. Glasgow, 1—D. Bouvé, 1—M. Tourtellotte, 1:—M. A. Wilson, r—E. Champion, 


Morrison, 1—A. C. Bowdish, r—B. Cowan, 1—Marjorie Y. Pierson, 
English, 1—B. mh .; —** Duluth 6K. 
Burr, 1—May Wharton, 2—‘ * Denver, 6— R J 


eatty, 1. 


tablished doctrine. 9. - The king of the fairies. 10. 
Women who have lost their husbands. 11. Bowers. 
12. Explanation. 13. Worst. 14. To traverse. 
15. Entreaty. 16. Anequal. 17. Slightly colored. 
CAROLINE C. JOHNSON. 


OVERLAPPING DIAMONDS. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


In American. 2. An 
4- A weight. 5. 


I. Upper DIAMOND: I. 
abyss. 3. One under legal age. 
In American. 

II. LeFrt-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In American. 2. 
A large tub. 3. Land belonging to a nobleman. 4. 
Atoy. 5. In American. 

III. RiGHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In American. 
2. Topinch. 3. A large stream of water. 4. A 
mighty weapon. 5. In American. 

IV. Lower DiamMonp: 1. In 
Soft food. 3. A cutting instrument. 4. 
sule of a plant. 5. In American. 

EDITH M. YOUNGHEM. 


American. 2. 
The cap- 







2 ° 


WHEN the nine words, correctly describing the above 
nine pictures have been written one below another, the 
zigzag from I to 2, as shown in the diagram, will spell 
the name of a February festival. 

GRACE I. SMITH. 


CHARADE. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


My frst in every kitchen 
You are always sure to find; 
And if you second my whole when hot, 
My /ast would come to mind. 
LOIS DONOVAN. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
. another, the central row of letters will spell the name of 
a book beloved by children. 

Cross-worDs: 1. Toloathe. 2. To lessen. 3. 
Dull. 4. To surround. 5. Custom. 6. To consent. 
7. Nimble. 8. To add. 9. A manufacturer. 10. 
Watchful. 11. To adorn. 

ARTHUR MINOT REED (League Member). 


COMBINATION ACROSTIC. 


I Ss 
Os ne ie 15 Oe 
Sa  e II 
Since 


FRoM I to §, a large quantity; from § to 9, wise; 
from 1 to 9, arubbing; from 2 to 6, a fish: from 6 to 
10, fondles; from 2 to 10, floor coverings ; from 3 to 7, 
a contraction of through; from 7 to 11, a kind of grain ; 
from' 3 to 11, noticeable in flamingoes; from 4 to 8, 
hypocrisy ; from 8 to 12, great weights; from 4 to 12, 
districts. 

The four letters, from 5 to 8, may be transposed so 
as to form summits, saucepans, to mail and to halt. 

CLARINA S. HANKS (Honor Member). 


BEHEADINGS. 


1. Behead a masculine name, and leave an obstruc- 
tion to check the flow of water. 2. Behead to venture, 
and leave a verb. 3. Behead disinclined, and leave 
eo. 4. Behead an elevation, and leave sick. 5. 
ehead a famous garden, and leave a cave. 6. Beheada 


The Riddle-Box 






second time, and 
leave towin. 7. Behead 
to hover near, and leave 
a female relative. 8. Be- 
head neat, and leave edge. 
9g. Behead to take hold 
and leave to tear off. 10. Be- 
head a bog, and leave anger. 11. Be- 
head to frighten, and leave anxiety. 
12. Behead dexterity, and leave to slay. 

When these words have been rightly 
beheaded, the initials of the remaining words will spell 
the name of a famous, old-time actor who was born in 
February. 



















DOROTHY CARR (League Member). 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


I aM composed of forty-eight letters and form a 
quotation from Benjamin Franklin. 

My 43-33-17 is a number. My 12-23-37-29-19 
is an imposter. My 3-27-2-47-7 is a narrow 
strip of leather. My 31-45-5-25-10 is a pronoun. 
My 41-36-39-21-8 is quick to discern. My 4-24-15-26-40 
is acting without deliberation. My 34-14-6-18-35 are 
slight depressions. My 16-9-32-42-22 is aspecies of 
wild goose. My 38-46-1-48-28 is to burn slightly. My 
44-13-I1-30-20 is a dignitary mentioned in the play of 
** Macbeth.” 

VIOLET ROBINSON, 


DIAMONDS CONNECTED BY A SQUARE. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition. ) 


* es ke & & 

et a2 © 

ee e@ & & 

“st & 6.6 
* 


I. Upper LEFT-HAND DIAMOND: I. In clear. 2. 
To snatch. 3. An artificial water-way. 4. An excla- 
mation of contempt. 5. In clear. 


II. Upper RIGHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In clear. 
2. Aninsect. 3 Togoin. 4. Adrink. 5. In clear. 
III. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1. Custom. 2. The fe- 


male rhinoceros. 3. An East Indian measure of weight. 
4. One of the United States. 5. A game of cards. | 


IV. Lower LEFT-HAND DiAMonpD: 1. In clear. 
2. To consume. 3. Zealous. 4. A number. 5. In 
clear. 


V. Lower RIGHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In clear. 2. 
Part of afoot. 3. A great artery. 4. A common ab- 
breviation. 5. In clear. 

ELEANOR HAIGHT. 
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"Drawn for St. Nicholas by Frank Stick ; 
“WILL THEY DARE?” 
AN INCIDENT OF THE DAKOTA RANGES 


(SEE PAGE 443) 
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